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TEMPERANCE AND THE TEACHER 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon reaffirms its conviction that 
temperance is indisputably one of the essential goals of education. 
Furthermore, it is a goal which can never be reached safely except 
through the orderly strengthening of mind and heart, a development 
by due process of purpose and understanding. 

The JOURNAL has no doubt of the ultimate triumph of temperance 
as an accepted principle of life. But the word ultimate in any con- 
nection whatever suggests a long wait. The day is far off by any safe 
reckoning when intemperance will no longer lift its evil visage. The 
teacher, by the very nature of her mission, cannot waive her continued 
efforts to destroy intemperance and to establish temperance in the 
lives of the children she teaches. 

Just now the ebb and flow of battle is against temperance. It is, in 
fact, the day of intemperance—high noon and blazing sunshine. Dur- 
ing and following war temperance hasn’t much chance, since war it- 
self sets an immemorial pattern in intemperance. It is intemperate 
in its use of resources, intemperate in its regard for property and 
life, intemperate in speech, intemperate in many of the habits which 
it establishes. 

The cause of temperance can take no holiday in the schools. If 
teachers should yield to the pressures loosed upon them it would be 
disastrous indeed. The blight of alcohol is more menacing than ever. 
It is a challenge teachers cannot evade. Profanity by its sheer volume 
tends to render us callous to its offense. The Second Commandment 
is as valid as ever as a canon of good taste and respect for the enduring 
virtues. The other commandments remain as ideals in temperance 
and guides to the goals that teachers should reach. We are in an as- 
toundingly intemperate period with regard to the use of money and 
materials, an intemperance which, if unchecked, could become catas- 
trophic. 

It is no time for the schools to yield their ancient codes. 
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A WEARY WORD IS MUST 


SHELDON E. DAVIS 
President, State Teachers College 
Dillon, Montana 


The most overworked word in the world just now is must. I omit 
the statistics which establish this fact, and appeal to your intelligent 
observation. Education already has more statistics than it knows 
how to utilize but its intelligent observation needs exercise. 

A vast number of writers assume that the world was never before 
in so critical a condition as it is now. The more desperate the picture, 
the more sure they are that something must be done. The must note 
is as natural to hobby-bestriding paragraphers as quacking is to a 
duck; it, whatever it is, just must be done. 

So far as I am aware science has not told us what concerted quack- 
ing does for ducks; redundancy of musts is no less monotonous nor 
demonstrably more useful. By confusing emotional relief to an 
author or speaker with objective effects upon audiences seen or un- 
seen, this too-muchness of must may be more harmful than we think. 

I adduce five reasons for objecting to so many musts in current dis- 
cussions. 

1. Mass monotony is my first objection to so much must. In a way 
it is like profanity; there are only five really serviceable “cuss” words. 
These have become thin by overwork and as a result much of our 
most earnest swearing accomplishes very little. In the September 
issue of a fully grown educational periodical a short article contains 
twenty-four musts encumbered with twice as many hortatory shoulds. 
This is the frightful thing a speaker has in mind when he barks “I am 
not preaching at you.” He implies that his words have an edge, a bite, 
but he deceives himself so long as such vain repetition dulls his 
diction. . 

Why does a professor of education, otherwise a gentleman, bore 
us with such prosaic exhortation? Possibly he has been too busy 
talking to find time for critical editing of his notes. Maybe he is one 
of those honest fellows hoping to persuade himself by iteration of 
the not yet evident. His stylistic bad mamners may indicate that he 
needs a literary wife who is not afraid. Or, if other conjectures fail, 
we may be safe in censuring those who taught him to write. “When 
in doubt, blame the English department” is a practical maxim in 
many schools. Teachers of English are the scapegoats for so much 
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that imagining one more of their atrocious deeds will lose them no 
sleep—either in or out of school. 

2. Musts show a shocking tendency to reflect the shadows of little 
concrete minds. One gets the glimpse of a sincere but small sized 
soul acquainted only with his like-thinking village neighbors. The 
picture is not greatly changed if he holds forth in a propaganda office 
labeled with artistic plainness, “National Association for Making 
Others Be Like Me.” Even though not an obstinate reactionary, the 
one who is being propagandized legitimately wonders why he must 
do this or that small and perhaps idiosyncratic social or economic 
antic thrown at him ex cathedra. Unlike the greatest of teachers, 
these little but highly vocal beaters of civilized tom-toms cannot 
speak with authority. Only gods who view sympathetically all sides 
of the human puzzle are big enough to say must. Incidentally it 
seems to me that my taxes and my annual dues are producing a lot 
of short-sighted dogmatism; even a second-rate demi-god cannot 
forget all his arithmetic. 

3. Not better is the pontifical must attached to airy generalizations. 
Sure enough, we must be freedom-loving, tolerant, democratic. I 
grew up under the sentimental notion that I must exercise benevolence 
toward the heathen. I pictured them as far, far away, dusky in 
shade, not wearing pants, and in need of missionaries. Such heathen 
hordes caused no trouble at all as objects of benevolence; the puzzling 
and vexatious heathen lived across the street and needed to give or 
receive a punch on the nose. 

The honesty which comes with mature age compels me to say that 
troublesome heathen are all over the place. I am not fond of them 
nor of their ways. They do not fit the moral patterns which youthful 
fancy constructed for the antipodes. They wear better pants than 
the saints, and they would scorn even to eat a missionary. 

The “gloomy dean” in a hopeful moment declared, “We need not 
fear, as Rome did, invasion by external barbarians; we produce our 
own.” Difficult as it is to make concrete applications of sweetness 
and light to mordant heathen here at home, great world problems 
far away to most of ‘us cannot be solved by idealized and theoretical 
slogans. The musts of headline policies operate only when implement- 
ed with tangible techniques. Prating musts in relation to four or to 
forty freedoms leave us above the clouds where, even in an air age, 
we cannot soar indefinitely. The unsettled peoples we are just now 
putting in their places are far away and we shall wish they were far- 
ther when must principles are transformed into immediate contacts. 
4. Must is used only in a doubt complex. The greater the doubt, 
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the louder the must. The teacher says, “You must master those 
subjunctives,” only because of an unexpressed fear that original sin, 
or exposure to vagaries of pedagogical doctrine will divert the pupil 
from effort in the assigned direction. The robust, “You must” usually 
carries the annoying cranial echo, “I doubt whether you do.” Illus- 
trating this discrepancy between emotional hope and mathematical 
expectancy, one of the most pupil-beloved and successful of teachers 
said to herself and to me, “I told those youngsters they must get 
that, but I’ll bet the dear little devils don’t do it.” If we really want 
a better world as most of us say we do, why weaken our post-war 
hopes by dragging so much must doubt into the picture? 


5. “Must” goes further than to arouse doubt; it antagonizes. Most 
of the mulishness in the world is not in mules. John Locke, you may 
remember, said that a child happily whipping a top would rebel if 
told that he must whip. Top-whipping may conform to the child’s 
inmost urge, but command him to whip, and see what you get. John 
Locke’s pronouncements, you may refuse to accept, either because 
he was John Locke, or because he was nothing but a philosopher, or 
because he lived in the benighted age before educational measurements 
came along. Personally, I may say that Locke never did me any harm. 
I did not lend him money and in that field of activity I have taken 
worse risks. Even in this tightly nailed down age of science, educa- 
tional experiment has not completely settled this issue except for 
certain types of tops. Further studies are needed to establish norms 
for musts in italics and musts in capitals as related to tops. When 
research students have finished with tops, other doctoral dissertations 
can be based upon marbles, ping-pong, and the like. In due time 
educational science may reach chewing gum and lollipops. In passing, 
I should advise an impecunious seeker after a degree against a study 
of must and must not psychology in the field of sweets. Rationing 
and high prices forbid. 


If one turns from science to history, the well-known journey of 
Dr. Foster may be cited to prove the importance of not saying must. 


Dr. Foster went to Gloster 

In a shower of rain; 

He stepped in a puddle up to his middle 
And never went back again.” 





*There is an orthographic inaccuracy here which can hardly be obviated. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such place as Gloster; it is Gloucester. But 
the latter does not rhyme with Foster and it would do violence to genera- 
tions of Mother Goosers. The reader who wishes to be meticulously 
accurate may substitute 

Dr. Foucester 
Went to Gloucester. 
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Note that nobody told him that he must not go back again. Had this 
been done, he would have gone back, and since the puddle evidently 
was dangerous, he would never have been heard of again. Instead, 


he is known to more persons than Sinclair Lewis or most Presidents 
of the United States. 


The world is filled with examples of what would not have been 


done if some one had not told us not to. I was told that I must not 
write this article. 
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THE TASK OF THE TEACHER 


JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
Dean of Instruction, State Teachers College 
Jersey City, N. J. 


THESIS 


The task of the teacher is to discover the student’s purposes and to 
relate subject matter to them. 


LIMITATIONS UPON THE TEACHER 


Immediately it must be admitted that the teacher faces limitations. 
Any teacher is limited in himself. In his education parents and teach- 
ers have in some measure failed in their task. He has not learned to 
live naturally and effectively with his students. The classroom itself 
is a limitation. Students and teacher are enclosed and apart from life, 
natural and social, which they should be studying. The greatest teach- 
ers had not the limitation of the classroom. The community sets limits 
on the teacher. He may not do this or that. In Maine he must talk 
republican gospel, and in Georgia he must be all democratic. There 
are administrative restrictions. Rules are made which are sometimes 
unnecessary, even foolish. Other teachers set limitations. It is some- 
times not approved if a teacher works with a student after class. A 
friendly attitude toward students, especially if they reciprocate, may 
bring criticism upon the professor who will be said to be “currying 
favor with the students.” 

All these limitations upon the teacher are admitted; yet they may 
be more imagined than real. Perhaps teachers will do well to disregard 
some of them. Why not take the class outdoors? What if the admin- 
istrator does scold? The answer is easy these days. Get another job. 
Remember: Of the two greatest teachers who ever lived, the one was 
forced to drink poison because it was said he was corrupting the youth; 
the other was called a glutton and a wine-bibber and was crucified for 
breaking the law. Great teachers have of necessity always run a per- 
sonal risk. 

It is an obvious fact that the changing of restricting conditions upon 
teaching is a part of our task. Those who have reasonable freedom and 
who wishes more?—know that the closer the teacher comes to carry- 
ing out his task, the freer he becomes. It is certain that students will 
learn better from teachers who act naturally than from those who act 
artificially. 
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THE TASK OF THE TEACHER 


THE NATURE OF STUDENT PURPOSES 


The difficulties confronting the teacher are admitted, and then dis- 
counted. Assuming that teachers are relatively free from many of the 
limitations just discussed, what may be said of student purposes? 

In the first place student purposes are difficult to discover. All have 
heard the story of the kindergartener who asked if she “had to do what 
she wanted to do today?” At the college level students usually are 
mum when asked what they hope to do or to learn in a particular 
course. (No doubt, they think it a pedagogical trick.) This is to be ex- 
pected. They have been restricted in much of their school life, and in 
their home life, too. There is the story of the mother who said to her 
elder daughter: “Go find Junior. See what he is doing and tell him to 
stop.” Organized community life is restrictive of many of the pur- 
poses of youth. City youth have much free time, but how to use it? 
The country boy may have less time, but how he can use it! 


In spite of these limitations young people do have purposes. It is 
sometimes embarrassing how they accomplish them without benefit of 
teachers. It is said that Thomas Edison had a teacher who complained 
that his brain was “addled.” Paul Laurence Dunbar, as an elevator 
boy, published his own poems and paid the publisher by selling them 
to the passengers. Sometimes to be sure, student purposes come out in 
the. classroom, but all too infrequently. 


What are the purposes of an average group of college students? For 
a very large percentage, studying is not their purpose. They have in 
mind some large and indefinite purpose such as “college will make me 
enjoy life more,” or “college will help me earn more.” Their immediate 
purposes are tied up with their social life or with the athletic program. 
It is really very difficult to get at the true purposes of students, espec- 
ially at the college level. The writer has been impressed with the num- 
ber of students in teachers colleges who have confessed to him (off the 
record) that they really don’t care about teaching. They are there be- 
cause it is convenient to their home, or the tuition is low. Some have 
said they are in teachers college because “Mama wants me to be a 
teacher.” ! 

When student purposes do come out in the classroom, or in the field 
study, or in the laboratory, or in student teaching, then education takes 
place. This leads naturally to the consideration of subject matter. 





It is interesting to note, however, how many cases of this kind change their 
minds after having well-planned contacts with children. 
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THE NATURE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


The two extreme points of view with respect to subject matter can 
be stated fairly clearly. There are those who hold that subject mat- 
ter acquired is education, and teaching is the process of transmitting 
the subject matter. The opponents of this view say that education is 
only the accomplishment of purposes; that is, education is living. To 
the latter group, teaching is guidance. 

The St. Johns thinkers represent fairly well the first point of view; 
namely, that education is the acquisition of subject matter. They say 
that one learns to think (that is, he becomes educated or educable) by 
reading the one hundred great books. Now in all fairness, it must be 
pointed out that the St. Johns thinkers do not say that these are the 
only books from which a student can learn to think. They would be 
quite willing to have any group of teachers select its own classics. 
They only believe they have made the best possible selection. Why 
they have not included some of the good recent writings of Barnes, or 
Wells or even some of their own writing is hard to see. ? 

Now this view is a good view for those who like it. It is poor for 
those who don’t. Students who have abstract ideas in their purview, 
who need only to see a book to wish to read and discuss it—such 
students are sure to realize many valuable purposes through such read- 
ing. But these same students would grow through reading- Mr. Ad- 
ler’s excellent book. The all-important factor in the teaching of great 
books is not the books but the teacher. Given the so-called “high in- 
tellect” students and any. set of reasonably good books and a good 
teacher will go far toward accomplishing his task, especially if he be 
not restricted to the books alone (as the St. Johns teachers are not). 
Of such students it may be said that any kind of intellectual activity 
is their purpose. 

This is not to imply that students of lesser ability will not “take 
fire” at times. They will. But their preference for Plato or the Beards 
will be determined for them mainly by the interest and enthusiasm of 
the teacher. 

Now the opposite view that education is living (Shall we call it the 
Rousseau view?) is also weak. Education ought to help people to live 
better and better. The teacher as a guide only, negates entirely the 
important teaching function of discovering and stimulating purpose 
where seemingly none exists. This Rousseauistic view falls down be- 
cause it enhances fleeting interest at the expense of subject matter. 
It reverses the St. Johns view. 





*How to Think about War and Peace is an excellent book. 
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The position which needs to be taken is not either of those which 
have been discussed. It is the functional (there’s a happy term) view. 
This view makes the task of the teacher central. The functional view 
holds that education is the ability to use subject matter in order to ac- 
complish purposes. In this sense subject matter becomes nothing less 
than the experience of mankind past, present and indefinite. This is 
really the only sense in which any subject can matter. The subject 
will never matter to the student who has no purpose. To lack purpose 
is to lack will. Such students come always unwillingly to class if not 
to school. 

What subject matter is specifically under this view should be elab- 
orated briefly. It is, of course, the book—(and not only for the scholar’s 
idle times as Emerson said). It could be the college president or the 
school principal if these gentlemen have had any experience which 
can be related to student purposes. It may be the town or the lands- 
cape just out of the window.’ It may be the camping experience which 
all teachers and children should have (together if possible). It is cer- 
tainly tools of all kinds, especially the three R’s and the dictionary. 
It is the teacher himself who can make much subject matter quickly 
available because he has it or knows where to get it. 

Let us pause to summarize thus far. In carrying out his task the 
teacher must know that it is never accomplished by subject matter 
without student purpose. It.is likewise to be remembered that student 
purposes demand subject matter. The teacher’s task is to supply ei- 

ther or both at the right time and in the right proportions. This is 
a task to call out the best in any man. 


THE Process OF RELATING 


How is the teacher to accomplish his task? In the discovery of 
student purposes, his main function is encouragement. College teach- 
ers, for example, should encourage students at great length. It is a 
wise regulation which dismisses students only at the end of a year or 
even two years. Many a “weak sister” at the end of the first semester 
has scored the winning touchdown in his senior year and attained a 
“B” average, too. 

The teacher’s knowledge of human experience must be wide. Most 
teachers know too little of the out-of-doors. A camping experience of 
several weeks in the summer under a nature guide would help most 





*The story is told of a Union County, New Jersey, teacher who was teaching 
about the Watchung mountains from the book while a range of these 
mountains could be plainly seen from the windows. She never mentioned 

the fact. 
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teachers. It would cause them to take their students out-doors more 
and would cause them to bring the out-doors into the classroom more 
than they now do. You cannot name a subject some phase of which 
cannot be better taught outside than in. It would be well if teachers 
might spend some time in other occupations. The work of the automo- 
tive association in this connection is most promising.‘ 

The bringing of student purpose in proper relation to subject mat- 
ter and vice versa is called method. But there is no one preferred 
method for accomplishing the task. A teacher who can read literature 
aloud and do it well, should do so. Purpose for literature will be sup- 
plied and subject matter will be read by students as a result. 

Above and over all, the greatest single factor in the accomplishment 
of the teacher’s task is, from the point of view of the student, the 
teacher’s friendly self. 












































‘See School and Society for July 21, 1945 p. 39. 
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EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE GEOGRAPHY ROOM 


E. R. JOBE 
Executive Secretary, State Board of Institutions for Higher Education 
Mississippi 

More and more the realization grows among school leaders that geo- 
graphy must be given primary consideration in developing the high 
school curriculum. Geographical knowledge and skills are essential 
factors in attaining the purposes of secondary education. This fact is 
easily recognized when these purposes are stated in terms of the devel- 
opment of the common learnings, preparation for citizenship, and voca- 
tional training. For certainly, the common learnings involve a know- 
ledge of the resources of the community and the way in which these re- 
sources are used. Pupils are likely to become more effective in the ex- 
ercise of democratic citizenship if they understand the interdependence 
of peoples in their own country and in other countries. They can be- 
come more effective members of society, economically, if they under- 
stand the geographical influences on business and industry. 

It is desirable, therefore, to decide upon the principal objectives of 
geography teaching; to determine, in the light of these objectives, what 
kind of geography courses should be given in high school; and to pre- 
pare lists of materials and equipment so that satisfactory teaching may 
be facilitated. In selecting the objectives which should determine the 
nature of the geography course, it is necessary to consider whether 
these objectives are in harmony with the purposes of secondary edu- 
cation mentioned above, and to see that they make a contribution to the 
attainment of these purposes. Three of the fundamental objectives are: 

1. To give pupils a knowledge of the natural environment, the ad- 
justments man has made to it, and an understanding of the distribution 
of man-made features over the earth. 

2. To give pupils a sensitivity to the possibilities and liabilities of 
the natural environment. 

3. To give pupils a constructive attitude toward people of other lands. 

Objectives such as these indicate that the high schools should pro- 
vide broad courses in human geography in which places and regions 
together with their physical characteristics might be studied in rela- 
tion to people and the ways in which they use the natural resources. 


Maps, GLOBES, INSTRUMENTS 


For a geography course of this character, many types of instructional 
materials and equipment are available. The problem of selecting ap- 
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paratus, maps, globes, and other material is complicated by the wealth 
of supplies which may be obtained, and by the amount of funds at hand. 
In preparing the lists of equipment in this article, therefore, a division 
has been made for the purpose of suggesting first purchases to teach- 
ers with limited budgets. Criteria are also suggested for use in select- 
ing apparatus from the lists provided by the manufacturers and deal- 
ers. Furthermore, the selections in the lists have been made with the 
assumption in mind that every classroom has already on hand certain 
fundamental pieces of equipment. It is expected that every classroom 
will have an adequate supply of chairs, tables, open book shelves, 
blackboards, bulletin boards, filing cabinets, crayons, erasers, rulers, 
scissors, nails, thumb tacks, brads, paper fasteners, and hammers. 
1There should be window shades, pictures, plants, and flowers. A 
geography room should have, in addition to these things, pictures, 
posters, and samples of pupil work, objects which would give an at- 
mosphere of travel and of geography study. With a background such 
as this, the teacher should select maps, globes, and other apparatus to 
suit pupil needs. Criteria always to be kept in mind while selecting 
maps and globes are as follows: 


1. Are they functional? 

2. Are they authentic? 

3. Are they clear and simple? 
4. Are they attractive? 

5. Are they durable? 


If a teacher has five, twenty-five, fifty, or one hundred dollars for 
the purchase of geography supplies, it is suggested that the lists which 
follow may be helpful in the expenditure of these funds. If more mon- 
ey is available, additional purchases may be made from the list of ad- 
ditional equipment. All of the items listed can be used to excellent 
advantage in the geography course and should. be made available if 
budgets permit. 

Five Dollar List 


Bi ee ad Ay cu vcw va Sacks Se cdwday vee $3.90 
World Map, National Geographic Society, Washington D. C. 50 
reign a vig ings ¢ SERNA S NON 6 acs TR Rb EM cp © ee .60 

$5.00 


Use the postage to write to Congressman for U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook, Climate and Man; to U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for list of materials and publications; to 


*Mississippi State Department of Education: Curriculum Reorganization in 
the Secondary School. 1939. 
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State Agricultural Extension Department stations; to state planning 
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board; to National Park Service, Washington, D. C.; to Pan American 
Airways, New York, N. Y., for lists of materials and publications. 


Twenty-Five Dollar List 
World Map, physical-political, equal area, 65 x 45 in., on 


NE eae Da ee a Gao in bs Coal wide iss Kiel o's ares $10.50 

United States Map, physical-political, 65 x 45 in., on 
Rr ree Cy cal ces calcd cpr eec.cwy hee 10.50 
Europe Map, National Geographic Society, Washington,D.C. __.50 
Ne re ee rete’ pc, Wieck + wa teterk't MWe Coie wees 3.00 
IE oe ea te ee sie ic coe and eg eek rac see pew ekirs 50 
$25.00 


Fifty Dollar List 


NN I RR ne eee aie cca ooh p ead bois $ 3.90 
World Map, physical-political, equal area, 65 x 45 in., 

on spring roller 
World Map, blackboard outline, equal area, 44 x 50 in., 

i Nr ios bs a ae oS aalein.p b stew ob a 5.00 


World Vegetation Map, 35 x 45 in., on wooden rollers ...... 6.00 
United States Map, physical-political, 65 x 45 in., 

I ea se Shia lacy 6 al shal ein ip oi 10.50 
United States Map, blackboard outline, 44 x 50 in., 

Ne I Nr Se as 04. Said dig Std ao SIS we 5.00 


Europe Map, physical-political, 44 x 58 in.,on wooden rollers 5.75 
Asia, Africa Maps, National Geographic Society, 





PN ooo aire cia vp ida g o's Vanes wl iV viebls awe 1.00 
Petty Cag: .. 26.0255. PRN ee ee ee eh 2.35 
$50.00 
One Hundred Dollar List 

ern es arcs alas alien aw ewio Sele $ 14.00 

World Map, physical-political, equal area, 65 x 45 in., 
SNE ETE NEL Oi eC oe a SE 10.50 
World Map, vegetation, 35 x 45 in., on wooden rollers .... 6.00 


World Map, blackboard outline, equal area, 45 x 50 in., 


A eS Sc skin bc canoes 5.00 
United States Map, physical-political, 65 x 45 in., 

a rie Red oom acc cS bre a sin Wikis cae Sele we 4 en 10.50 
United States Map, blackboard outline, 44 x 50 in., 

ee ck ch cess 5.00 
State Map, physical-political, 44 x 50 in, ................ 7.50 
a are Ne karat oosi's'e kee bow ekk 4.50 
Continent Maps, (5), physical-political, 44 x 50, 

ON SEE CEEN St is TERRI Treg 5 = SP a aa ee 30.00 
NS eS ee oe atid ep can Oa 5.00 
eee ee WN ae ot uw. 54s sneceene eeu 2.00 
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Additional Recommended Equipment 


Globe, in cradle, 16 in., 

Globe, on stand, graphic, 20 in., 

Air Age Map (Polar Projection), 68 x 48 in., 
World Population Map, 35 x 45 in., 
United States Population Map, 35 x 465 in., 
Maps of Continents, (6), physical-political, 44 x 58 in., 
World Two-season Rainfall Map, 44 x 50 in., 
State Map, blackboard outline, 44 x 50 in., 
Wall outline maps of world and continents 
Desk outline maps of countries and states 
Weather map service 

Atlas (one for each pupil in section) 
Barometer 

Thermometers 

Teletimes (Boggs) 

Rulers, protracters, compasses 

Rain gauge 

Wind vane 

Hygrometer 

Tellurian 

Exhibits of minerals 

Exhibits of rocks and soils 

Film strip projector 

Slide projector 

Motion picture projector 

Dark shades for windows 

Display cabinet for resources materials 
Display cabinet for current materials 


EPHEMERAL MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION 


It would be difficult to overestimate the value of interesting, color- 
ful materials of temporary significance in connection with the high 
school geography course. They capture the attention of the pupils, 
appeal to varied interests, and provide activities of many kinds for in- 
dividual study. Stamps, pictures, exhibits, film strips, and motion 
pictures are among the materials of this type which are available. 
Some collections and examples, of course, have permanent value and 
may become part of the permanent equipment for the geography 
course. Much of the material has value through the activity of col- 
lection and because of current circumstances, and should be discarded 
when the occasion for its use has passed. 


STAMPS 


The hobby of collecting stamps is an interest of this type, and it may 
be used in some instances to stir the imagination and stimulate geo- 
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graphical study on the part of pupils. Stamp collectors meet names, 
discoveries, countries, cities, colonies, departments, districts, empires, 
mandated territories, occupied lands, plebiscite districts, republics, 
settlements, states, towns, and prominent people. There are 83,000 
varieties of stamps. Historical geography for five centuries can be 
traced and illustrated through stamps.” Several stamps placed on dis- 
play, together with materials for mounting, may start an interested 
pupil toward the hobby of stamp collecting. 


PICTURES 


Pictures provided by pupils, by the teacher, or secured from com- 
mercial sources, add a greatly needed learning device. They may be 
used to excellent advantage in introducing a new unit of work, in pro- 
viding individual classwork, as a basis for special pupil reports, and 
for comparative studies. They add to the attractiveness of the room 
and to the general tone of pupil participation in class activities. 

Pictures may be obtained from commercial houses, state planning 
boards, travel agencies, and from the following governmental agen- 
cies: 

Chief Photographer, Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. 

Office of Information, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Interior, Grazing Service, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Many pictures are suitable for display on bulletin boards, but those 
worthwhile for filing should be mounted on standard size mounting 
paper with scotch tape or paper cement. Sets of pictures for instruc- 
tional purposes should be organized on the basis of the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. Pictures should be chosen for geographic qualities and photo- 

graphic clearness. 

2. They should be arranged in sets selected for pupil use in connec- 

tion with various units in the course of study. 

3. Each set should be selected and arranged so as to provide pupils 

with definite things to do. 

4. Each set, through pupil activity, should make a worthwhile con- 

tribution to geographic information. 

5. Each picture should be a part of the clear continuity of the unit. 


"Styles, Kent B., Geography and Stamps. 1931. 
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6. On the backs of pictures should be (a) information as to con- 
tents, (b) questions, (c) cross references, (d) text references. * 


EXHIBITS 


Among the most prized exhibits which a school may possess are 
those assembled by the pupils themselves from the resources of their 
own homes and farms, and from the industries of the community and 
state. These exhibits of local items may be supplemented without 
much expense by calling upon state agencies which have collections 
for use in schools. In Mississippi, for example, the following sources 
can provide excellent exhibits: 


State Game and Fish Commission, Jackson, Mississippi 

Southern Hardwood Producers Association, Memphis, Tennessee 
(Wood specimens) 

Masonite Corporation, Laurel, Mississippi (Forestry products) 

Hercules Powder Co., Hattiesburg, Mississippi (Forestry) 

Southern Kraft Paper Co., Pascagoula, Mississippi (Paper) 


From various commercial sources the following types of exhibits 
may be obtained: earth resources, products, minerals, and displays of 
charts, maps, graphs, and sketches. 


Fitm Strips, SLIDES, AND MOTION PICTURES 


The use of projectors for displaying on screens the available pic- 
tures, film strips, slides and motion pictures cannot be immediately 
expanded because of the needs of the military services. When the pro- 
jectors are again on the market, however, all high schools not already 
equipped should secure motion picture projectors as well as machines 
suitable for showing many other types of visual aids. A great wealth of 
these materials is available, many of them free and others at low cost. 
In the Journal of Geography, Vol. 42, 1943, W. H. Hartley has compiled 
an exhaustive list of sources of film strips, slides, and motion pictures. 
A few of these sources are listed.‘ 

Bond Slide Co. Inc., 68 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 

Cambosco Scientific Co., 37 Antwerp St., Boston, Massachusetts 

Forest Service, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 

U. S. D. A., Extension Service, Washington, D. C. 





*Gregory, W. M., Abrams, A. W. Peters, R. Materials for Visual Instruction 
in Geography, NSSE Yearbook, V. 32, 1933. 

‘Hartley, W. H., Illustrative Materials for Conservation Education, Jour. of 

Geog. v. 42, 1943. 
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CLassrRooM LIBRARY 


The standard high schools have library services which provide book 
collections for the geography class, together with pamphlet and clip- 
ping files. In many instances it is desirable to check out needed books 
for classroom use and to keep them on the shelves in the geography 
room. Other suitable books may be added from time to time. Illus- 
trations of the kinds of books found useful for the classroom library 
are the following: 


Styles, Kent B., Geography and Stamps. 1931 

Smith, J. Russell, Men and Resources. 1939 

Ellis, Mrs. J. C., Travel Through Pictures. 1935 

Statistical Abstract of the United States 

Report of the National Planning Board, 1934 

Wales, H. B., and Lathrop, H. O., The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources 


In conclusion, it should be remembered that the most important 
factor in any classroom, from the standpoint of the pupils, is the teach- 
er. The collection of instructional materials and the uses made of them 
depend upon the initiative and the interest of the teacher. The pre- 
ceding suggestions may serve as a starting point for the geography 
teacher who seeks ways and means for the stimulation of pupil growth. 






















































A TEACHER LOOKS AT RELIGION 


HARRIS HARVILL 
Peabody Demonstration School 


“International peace is an ethical idea and it is anchored in the re- 
ligious idealism of the human race, in the spiritual conception of 
human life and destiny.” So spoke a Jewish rabbi before the National 
Council for the Social Studies last November. Speaking at the com- 
mencement exercises of a graduate school for teachers in June of 1944, 
a venerable bishop of a Protestant faith asserted that a primary goal 
of education should be to instill in the hearts of students an all-pervad- 
ing and compelling “sense of mission.” In a recent address to high 
school teachers, a respected representative of the School of Religion 
of a southern university declared that the public school must accept 
a large responsibility for the preservation of those spiritual values in- 
herent in an orienting religious faith. 

- These statements hold tremendous implication for all who work in 
the field of education. Public school teachers dedicated to leadership 
» in building for permanent peace must be equipped with an ethical 
philosophy adequate to deal with this religious ideal “anchored in the 
spiritual conception of human life and destiny.” A teacher whose aim 
is to inspire his student with a “sense of mission” must himself pos- 
sess a philosophy of the meaning and purpose of life which will en- 
gender such a compelling purpose in the heart of his student. A pub- 
lic school cannot perpetuate spiritual values except when its phi- 
losophy in practice demonstrates such values, 

Unfortunately, however, the prospects are not bright, because of 
the moral confusion of our age, that the average teacher will readily 
develop a philosophy of the meaning and purpose of life (a religious 
philosophy) which he can with comfort of conscience make the center 
of orientation in his life. As John Dewey pointed out, “the confusion 
and conflict of the world in which we live” as well as the “cleft that 
now marks every phase and aspect of philosophy” are against the 
easy formulation of a religious philosophy based on intellectual honesty. 
Many teachers are trapped by the dualism which marks the philosophy 
of the man who, in every phase of life except religion, is willing to 
submit any matter to frank and open discussion, is willing to base his 





* Abba Hillel Silver, “The Moral and Psychological Basis of a Lasting Peace,” 
Social Education, page 55, February, 1945. 

kad «at “A Challenge To Liberal Thought,” Fortune, page 155, August, 
1944. 
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decisions on the weight of the evidence, but who, in the field of re- 
ligion, closes his eyes to evidence and says that if any man will not 
agree with his arbitrarily arrived-at basic assumptions, then he and 
that man “have no basis for discussion.” 

The moral confusion of our age is further emphasized by Mr. Dewey 
when he says, “...we are living in a mixed and divided life. We are 
pulled in opposite directions. We have not as yet a philosophy that 
is modern in any except a chronological sense. We do not have as yet 
an educational or any other social institution that is not a mixture of 
opposed elements. Division between methods and conclusions in 
natural science (basing decisions on the weight of the evidence) and 
those prevailing in morals and religion (arbitrary authoritarianism)® 
is a serious matter from whatever angle it be regarded. It means a 
society that is not unified in its most important concerns.”* 

Paul B. Diederich, listing “meaning in life” as one of five essential 
elements of a good life, says, “With regard to the meaning that we find 
in life, the gravest problem of our time is rooted in the fact that a ma- 
jority of our people are no longer members of any church, and prob- 
ably the majority of church members lack the depth of conviction 
which, in the past, made religion the center of orientation in life. We 
have lost the old faith without gaining a new one.”® 

Caught in such an age of moral conflict and confusion and saddled 
with the responsibility of formulating a religious philosophy adequate 
to deal with the problems of permanent peace and the preservation 
of spiritual values and one which will engender a compelling “sense 
of mission,” the teacher has but one recourse. He must think. Nor 
should the teacher be deterred in his efforts to think by the old but 
foolish statement that an individual must accept his religious con- 
victions in “blind faith” and must not dare to think about religion. 
For as William Heard Kilpatrick says in a splendid article, “Only 
through honest inquiry can one come to real belief, for blind accept- 
ance of mere words is but mental idolatry. ... We must study if we 
are to be true either to our souls or to truth.”® 

As a matter of interest, then, to teachers attempting to think, this 
article will take a look at three periods of the history of the western 
world in order to determine the controlling philosophy which dom- 
inated man’s answer to the question of the meaning and purpose of 





* Parentheses are the author’s own. 

“Dewey, op. cit., page 

*Paul B. Diederich, “General a of Education,” The Elementary 
' School Journal, Heard’ eiceteicts, 440, A ril, 1945. 

*William Heard aith As A Need of Life,” Religion and the 

.. Child, hamaiaiian ts for Childheed Education Bulletin, Suly, 1944, 
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life. This paper will show (1) how the discoveries of the scientist- 
philosopher from Thales to Democritus undermined the faith of the 
ancient Greek in his mythological gods, how this loss of faith in old 
beliefs created among the Greeks a violent skepticism about every- 
thing, and how the Sophists filled this void in Greek life with a high- 
ly secular doctrine of the meaning and purpose of life. It will review 
(2) the Medieval Period in western Europe with its doctrines of an 
“arbitrary Providence” and “other-worldliness,” and (3) it will show 
how the dominating idea of universal evolution gave rise to the mod- 
ern Concept of Progress, the dominant philosophy of western dem- 
ocratic culture. Finally, this article will point out how the Idea of 
Progress has influenced the sciences and the objectives of education. 


I 


In discussing the concept of the ancient Greeks concerning the mean- 
ing and purpose of life, the writer hastens to differentiate between 
the pessimistic fatalism of the masses of the Greek people and the crit- 
ical mindedness of the educated Greek. For although as Breasted 
says, “Any young Athenian born about the time of Pericles’ death 
found himself in an age of conflict in himself as he felt his once con- 
fident faith in old things struggling to maintain itself against new 
views,”” such skepticism was more characteristic of the philosophers 
than of the masses of the Greek people. To the average Greek, sur- 
rounded as he conceived himself to be, by a multitude of invisible dei- 
ties whose favor he must assiduously court and whose anger he must 
avoid by meticulous attention to divine rites and sacrifices, the mean- 
ing and purpose of life was to walk warily through a world which 
his mythology said had been magically created, which was peopled 
with a multiplicity of supernatural spirits continually meddling in the 
affairs of men, and a world which, at all events, was subject (both 
gods and men) to the inexorable hand of Fate. There was no thought 
of “saving one’s soul,” for the abode of the dead was the home of 
both the good and bad alike. A few heroes, it was thought, could 
look forward in death to the pleasures of the Elysian Fields and, in 
later Greek history, the mysterious ceremonies of the Orphic cult 
promised the same immortal escape to its initiated. 

Many Greeks, however, came to reject this supernatural explanation 
of the meaning and purpose of life. When the Asiatic Greek Thales 
with his Babylonian learning successfully predicted an eclipse of the 
sun in the sixth century B.C., the consequences on Greek intellectual 





* James Henry Breasted, The Conquest of Civilization, Harper & Brothers, 
1926, page 416. 
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life were revolutionary indeed. Hitherto men had believed that 
eclipses, storms, thunder, and other phenomena of nature were caused 
by the momentary whim of some god. Thales now boldly proclaimed 
—and he had demonstrated the proof—that the heavenly bodies moved 
in accordance with fixed natural law. Breasted calls this “probably 
the most fundamentally important step ever taken in the history of 
human thinking.”® 

Other discoveries in the field of natural science came thick and 
fast from every corner of the Greek world—from Xenophanes, Anaxi- 
mander, Empedocles, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, 
and Democritus. These discoveries were more than sufficient to sub- 
stantiate the teachings of Thales that the universe operated according 
to fixed natural laws and not according to the whim of tempermental 
dieties. This loss of faith in old beliefs—coupled with the political 
crisis which engulfed the Greek states about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C.,—contributed to a rampant skepticism among the Greeks 
about everything in general. The supernatural explanation of life and 
its purpose had lost its meaning for the thinking Greek. 

The resulting void in Greek life was soon filled by a group of teach- 
ers called Sophists who advanced a highly secular doctrine as to the 
meaning and purpose of life. They contended that “the chief purpose 
of life was the harmonious development and complete expression of 
the human personality in the city-state civilization.”® Absolute know- 
ledge or truth, said these skeptics, is impossible to obtain. Therefore, 
the chief end of intellectual effort should not be to discover final truth; 
rather, the true goal of education should be to prepare a man for suc- 
cess in civic life. The Sophists, therefore, taught rhetoric and oratory 
and later mathematics and astronomy. Theirs was a highly secular 
doctrine of the meaning and purpose of human life. 

Sophist doctrine soon degenerated, however, into superficial utilitar- 
ianism. It was the great philosopher Socrates who revolutionized this 
Sophist doctrine and ushered in a new era in philosophy. The true 
aim of intellectual endeavor, said Socrates, is not success in civic life, 
but is the discovery of valid moral truths meaningful in everyday 
life. Socrates was aware that such terms as “right” and “wrong,” 
“good” and “bad” are only relative expressions, yet he believed that 
valid moral truths (knowledge) could be learned and could be taught. 
Socrates insisted that every man must order his life by the guidance 
of his own intellect and conscience without regard for external author- 





* Ibid. page 330. 


Elmer Barnes, The History of Western Civilization, Harcourt, 
1935, page 219. 
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ity or personal desire. Thus Socrates with his unshakable conviction 
that the human mind is capable of determining (in relative situations) 
what are right, beauty, truth, and honesty contributed to the world 
a highly ethical doctrine of the meaning and purpose of human life— 
the search for eternal (but relative) truth. 

This search for eternal truth was carried on as a way of life by the 
great disciples of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. Plato’s method of 
search was pure speculation. Aristotle included in the method of his 
search speculation plus a penetrating observation of the world of 
nature. 

The influence on human thought of these two disciples of Socrates 
has been very great. That the influence of Plato may not have been 
entirely constructive is indicated by the fact that, while many scholars 
revere Plato as the most fruitful of philosophical writers, at least 
two writers contend that the influence of his writings has “on the 
whole been disastrous, for they diverted the mind from an analysis 
of practical realities and turned it toward futile speculation about 
imaginary metaphysical and mystical issues’”!® and that his purpose 
“is the denial of common experience and common sense of any right 
to speak.” 

I 


The student of history is well aware of the profound disruption of 
social, economic, and political life as the Western Roman Empire 
lapsed into the ignorance, disorder, and confusion of the Middle Ages. 
He is perhaps no less aware of the profound changes in intellectual 
life as Graeco-Roman paganism merged into Christian medievalism. 
The old emphasis of secularism (this worldliness) disappeared. 
Scientific curiosity gave way to an emotional zeal for “faith” which 
considered as sin and rank heresy any attempt to weigh the evidence 
on opposing sides of a disputed issue. The supreme virtue, so the 
western European of the Middle Ages was taught, was not a question- 
ing search for truth but a “blind faith” in dogma. 

Much of the mysticism of the medieval period has been attributed 
by some historians to a Neo-Platonism exemplified by the teachings 
of Posidonius of Rhodes and later (A.D. 204-270) of Plotinus, an 
Egyptian. Harking back to Plato’s Doctrine of Absolutes, the Neo- 
Platonists perverted Plato’s teachings into a philosophy which spurned 
the use of the senses and the intellect in the search for truth, but 
taught that only through vision, ecstasy, and “revelation” could final 
truth be obtained. The later acceptance and elaboration of this Neo- 





*° Ibid. page 224. 
11 Warner Fite, The Platonic Legend, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, page 209. 
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Platonic doctrine by the Christian theologian, St. Augustine, greatly 
bolstered the medieval doctrine that “faith” and not intellectual 
curiosity was the road to wisdom. Concerning this devastating blow 
to intellectual life in the Middle Ages, Shotwell says, “There is no 
more momentous revolution in the history of thought than this, in 
which the achievements of thinkers and workers, of artists, philoso- 
phers, poets, and statesmen were given up for the revelation of proph- 
ets.””12 

Medieval Christianity held that the main purpose of life was to 
secure the salvation of one’s soul. Salvation promised an immortal 
life of Heavenly bliss as well as escape from the agonies of Hell. Life 
on earth became of little consequence to men (in the philosophy of 
the Church) compared to the aim of gaining Heaven or escaping Hell. 
Obsessed with the idea of “saving their souls,” men and women by 
the hundreds fled from the temptations of the world into the wilder- 
ness and desert as well as into convents and monasteries, religious 
institutions dedicated to worldly renunciation. The superstitious 
layman of the Dark Ages in western Europe—serf, knight, or prince— 
found himself at the mercy of the arbitrary doctrine that “salvation” 
was the possession solely of the Church, to be bestowed or to be taken 
away at the Church’s pleasure. Any deviation from accepted dogma, 
it was pointed out, would result in “loss of souls.” Heresies were 
ruthlessly crushed out by Church and state. Liberty of conscience 
had little chance. 

That such medieval absorption with life after death is no longer a 
characteristic of western culture is a fact that can hardly be denied. 
To say this does not imply that thoughtful men today are any less 
aware of the necessity and importance of religion in the life of man- 
kind. It does imply a great skepticism among the masses of the people 
in doctrines to whose support little in the way of evidence can be 
summoned. The English historian, J. B. Bury, said in 1920, “Belief 
in personal immortality is still very widely entertained, but may we 
not fairly say that it has ceased to be a central and guiding idea of 
collective life. Many people do not believe in it. Those who believe 
in it are doubtless the majority, but belief has many degrees; and one 
can hardly be wrong in saying that, as a general rule, this belief does 
not possess the imagination of those who hold it, that their emotions 
react to it feebly, and that it has comparatively seldom a more direct 


influence on conduct than abstract arguments to be found in treatises 
on morals,”2% 


‘ 





* James Thompson Shotwell, An Introduction To the History History 
Columbia University Press, 1922, page 284. of . 


* J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, Macmillan, London, 1920, Preface viii. 
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In discussing the reaction of a group of young people gathered for 
a period of Bible study under his leadership, Dr. Frank Eakin said 
in 1944, “Saving souls, their own or anybody else’s, was a concept 
that had no sort of reality for these twentieth century young people. 
Their position in this respect, I think, is widely typical of the Protes- 
tant laity, adult as well as adolescent, at least those who aren’t 
thoroughly and genuinely fundamentalists.”** 

This modern indifference toward the unknowable can probably 
be characterized by the faith expressed by a young college student 
that whatever is in store for man after death can probably very safely 
be left in the hands of the Creator, and that man had best spend his 
time making this life as fruitful for himself and his fellow man as 
possible. The young speaker was convinced, however, that life could 
not be most fruitful for an individual without the love of God and his 
fellow man in his heart. 

Another medieval doctrine which the evidence of natural science 
seems not to support is the concept of an arbitrary Providence who 
meddles at will in human affairs, who toys with men as he would 
pawns on a chessboard, who sometimes will and sometimes won’t 
grant men’s petitions (according to his whim), and whose arbitrary 
decisions keep men in a perpetual state of uncertainty. Charles A. 
Beard takes cognizance of this doctrine of an arbitrary Providence 
when, in discussing those chief ideas which were shaking Europe 
during the American colonial period, he mentions “the rationalism 
in the work of Sir Isaac Newton which eliminated the arbitrary in- 
terferences of God in the physical universe.”*® 

This concept of a God ruling by whimsy—a God who will flout his 
own laws by “working a miracle” whenever He cares to do so—might 
be contrasted to a view which now seems more acceptable of an all- 
wise Providence who foresaw in advance the needs of humanity, who 
made provisions for those needs, whose decisions man might know in 
advance because He had laid down certain inviolable laws in His 
universe—laws which man cannot break and which God will not 
break—a reliable, stable God ruling in a rational universe who, in 
effect, has said to mankind, “Discover my goodness (sulfa drugs, peni- 
cillin, sustaining love, etc.), search out my laws and learn to live in 
harmony with them. I make you the master of your own fate. I offer 
you an opportunity to work out your own destiny (salvation) .” 





“Frank and Mildred Moody Eakin, Let’s Think About Our Religion, Mac- 


millan, 1944, page 178. 
15 Charles A. and Mary Beard, A Basic History of the United States, Garden 
City, 1944, page 62-63. 
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The belief just stated—in a universe created by Divine Providence, 
a universe filled with the truth and goodness of the Creator (of which 
mankind has discovered only a small portion), a universe operating 
through Divinely inspired natural law, a universe in which mankind 
moves forward toward his destiny only as he discovers and learns to 
live in harmony with Divine law—this belief is the modern Concept 
of Progress, the philosophy which gives meaning and purpose to mod- 
ern life. 

The modern idea of Progress has its basis in the concept of universal 
evolution, an idea first advanced by the Greek philosopher-scientists, 
Heraclitus, Anaximandér, and Empedocles. Many men (Leibniz, 
Kant, LaPlace) had given expression to the idea of evolution in modern 
times, but it was Charles Darwin with his notebook after notebook 
of scientific data, collected on his five-year trip around the world, 
who made it impossible to discredit as a new folly the theory of organic 
evolution, one phase of universal evolution. One writer says, “Truly 
the year 1859 in which appeared Charles Darwin’s The Origin of 
Species marks a turning point in the history of western thought.”!* 

True, the entrenched forces of religious dogmatism threw up their 
hands in holy horror at Darwin’s theory and frantically urged their 
followers to have “faith.” In fact, it was vehemently suggested that 
the “faithful” would not even deign to weigh the evidence involved. 

The Christian Church might have taken comfort in that great por- 
tion of its doctrine to whose.truth the experience of mankind so vivid- 
ly testifies. It could validly have claimed that, because the Christian 
religion holds “more of the good” than any religion of history, be- 
cause it “comes nearer” revealing to imperfect men the perfection of 
the Creator, it deserves the whole-hearted allegiance of men. It 
might have pointed out how fruitfully the Christian doctrine has 
operated throughout its history in the lives of countless men (a prag- 
matic test). It might have agreed that adaptation to change is a 
fundamental law of life and that all things, including religion, must 
adapt itself to “new truth” or perish. Instead, shuddering to think 
what doubts would be raised in the minds of the “faithful” if the 
legend of infallibility were once disproved, the forces of dogmatism 
rallied to crush out the “heretical” doctrine of evolution. 

Today the debate on the question of evolution is not at the white 
heat which it reached twenty years ago in the famous trial at Dayton, 
Tennessee. Today as Charles A. Ellwood points out, “... biologists 








*Vergilius Ferm, First Adventures in Philosophy, Scribner, 1936, page 307. 
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generally, after a careful study of Darwin’s arguments and after a 
careful examination of all other evidence, have come universally to 
accept the doctrine of descent. While modern biology is no longer 
narrowly Darwinian, yet no biologist of standing now living questions 
the fact of organic evolution, although its cause is a matter of dis- 
pute.”"7 Darwin said that organic evolution was caused by the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Some scientists now question this cause. 

On Darwin’s great work as a basis has developed the idea of univer- 
sal evolution. Herbert Spencer in his First Principles in 1862 asserted 
that “not only species of animals come to be what they are through 
a process of development, but everything whatever that exists, from 
molecules of matter to stars and planets.” Organic evolution is today 
considered only one of five well-marked phases of universal evolution: 
(1) cosmic evolution—the evolution of worlds, (2) organic evolution 
—the evolution of living things, (3) the evolution of mind, (4) social 
evolution—the evolution of social institutions, and (5) cultural evo- 
lution—the evolution of civilization. “The kind of evolution which 
mankind is undergoing, however, is dominantly cultural evolution.”!® 

It is from the idea of cultural evolution that the modern Concept 
of Progress has developed to become the dominant philosophy of 
western civilization. In proof of the influence of this philosophy on 
western democratic culture, let us quote from the literature of the 
various sciences, citing the influence of the Concept of Progress on 
these phases of human thought. It is hardly necessary to point out 
this influence in the fields of Biology and Anthropology. 

The historian, Henry Johnson, said, “Yet the total impression left 
by development is that each generation has its own adventures ‘brave 
and new’ to a degree that renders the idea of history repeating itself 
no longer tenable. It is here that the idea of Progress comes into 
view. Only History can measure Progress. History has thus far 
neither proved nor disproved any thesis relating to Progress as a 
general tendency in the development of humanity. It may some day, 
through continuing analysis of Progress, arrive at laws of Progress 
under which it will be possible to take society in hand consciously 
and consciously shape its course so effectively as to make Progress a 
general and enduring tendency. This may in time come to be regarded 
as the ultimate and most valuable result of historical instruction.”® 

The influence of the Idea of Progress on the science of Geography 
is indicated by the following quotation from Isaiah Bowman. Mr. 





**Charles A. Ellwood, Sociology, Principles and Problems, American Book 
Company, 1943, p. 25. 

** Ibid. page 28. 

**Henry Johnson, Teaching of History, Macmillan, 1940, page 124. 
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Bowman says, “We live by advancing and changing and discovering, 
not by defining and hedging about. Let me repeat that science teaches 
Progress, not finality. Above all, I would emphasize the difference 
between a system of logic on one hand—and the mental processes 
employed in discovering new truths about the earth as a physical 
entity and about human beings who employ their minds in using the 
physical earth to satisfy their needs.””° 

The influence of the Concept of Progress on the objectives of educa- 
tion is revealed by the following quotations: 


Education in a democracy, both within and without the school, should 
develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends.” (From the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education) 

The social studies should create an understanding of the interdependence 
of men and nations, and, because of this understanding, should develop the 
world-mindedness essential to human progress. (From Bulletin No. 13— 
California Department of Education, 1933) 


It is evident that the philosophy of Progress has permeated every 
phase of western democratic culture. It is a philosophy which insist- 
ently demands right living from every member of the human race. 
Every man must make his contribution to the common cayse. No in- 
dividual must hinder more than he helps in the upward struggle of 
the race toward its destiny. Every generation inherits a debt from 
the past which it owes to future generations. 

The philosophy of Progress is a philosophy of optimism. It is a 
philosophy which gives meaning and purpose to life. It is a philosophy 
which engenders a compelling “sense of mission.” 


*°Isaiah Bowman, Geography In Relation to the Social Sciences, Scribner, 
1934, page 217. 











BIBLE STUDY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MATE GRAYE HUNT 
Librarian, W. E. Greiner Jr. High School 
Dallas, Texas 


Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth. —2 Tim. 2:15 


One of the questions over which there is much concern in the field 
of education today is: Should religious instruction be re-introduced 
into the classrooms of our public schools? Every state in the Union 
has some kind of prohibiting enactment, either constitutional or stat- 
utory. For example: the Constitution of Texas, Article I Bill of Rights 
Section 7 “No money shall be appropriated or drawn from the treas- 
ury for the benefit of any sect, or religious society, theological or re- 
ligious seminary, nor shall property belonging to the state be appro- 
priated for any such purpose.” 


FOUNDATION OF THE NATION 


Religious freedom was one of the planks of the platform on which 
this nation took its stand originally and the separation of Church and 
State has been slightly less fundamental. Notwithstanding the legal 
separation in 1790, for a hundred years the “common schools were 
themselves religious institutions, in the reasons for their foundations, 
in the manner of presenting the materials of education and in their 
whole philosophy and purpose ... These schools sprang from a spon- 
taneous desire of the people of various creeds that all children should 
learn to know right and wrong as revealed in the Scriptures before 
they took their places as adult members of the communities.” 


EARLY TEXT-BOOKS 


The Horn-book was the first school book made for the children 
themselves to handle. Of its over-all measurements (2%4” x 5”, in- 
cluding the handle) at least one-half was taken up with the Lord’s 
Prayer. The alphabet, letter combinations, the exorcism, etc., made 
up the remainder of the scant text. Probably dating from 1540, the 
Horn-book enjoyed great popularity in England and a very heavy 
carry-over into the American colonies. 

Another interesting early textbook in the colonies was The New 
England Primer (c.1690) also an adaptation of the imports from the 
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mother country. A glance at the contents of this famous little volume 
shows a distinct religious flavor in all the material from the rhyming 
alphabet to the catechism called, “Spiritual milk for American babes 
drawn out of the breasts of both Testaments, for their souls’ nourish- 
ment.” 

The strict Puritanism of the seventeenth century had following on 
its heels the didactic era when the child enjoyed (?) for his leisure (?) 
reading Sanford and Merton (Day), The Parents’ Assistant, or Stories 
for Children (Edgeworth), etc., etc. The church fathers saw to it that 
all “literature” for the young passed through the fine sieve of reli- 
gious scrutiny before it was allowed to circulate over the imprint of 
the American Sunday School Union. This organization held the mo- 
nopoly on juvenile reading materials and by 1828 it had issued more 
than 700 of these morbid “religious trifles.” 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING DISCREDITED 


The pendulum had reached one end of its arc and now began to 
swing back ever so slowly. About 1870 the Bible lost its exalted place 
in the schools because someone purported to discover that it was a 
sectarian book and should be banned from the public schools. The 
swing of the pendulum passed center and climbed the other side of 
the arc. With the canonization of Science, Psychology, Psychiatry, 
etc., in the field of education, it took a brave man indeed to show any 
knowledge of or interest in the Bible or allied subjects. Honor justly 
goes to the vast number of benefits to the human family that have 
accrued from all the sciences—and we would not discount them—but 
one great thinker of recent time is quoted as saying: “The honor given 
to scientific method and natural law has blighted prayer and almost 
threatens the wholesome life of man.” 


PENDULUM SwINcs AGAIN 


We lived through the “debunking” era that followed World War I, 
at least physically and mentally, but not so well spiritually, since we 
emerged without respect “for God, man, or the devil.” The staggering 
number of patients in retreats for mental and neurotic cases gave a 
good indication that all was not well. Old patterns of life had been 
swept away without providing a substitute that would hold up under 
the impacts of the modern times. Dr. Jung says he never had to psy- 
choanalyze a patient with a satisfying religious life. 

The pendulum, in its slow movement, had about reached the place 
where we were to be allowed to believe in God again and—if it helped 
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our feeling any—we might pray to Him. Then came World War II 
and the boys on the opposite sides of our dining table took off to op- 
posite sides of the world, and the little kid down the street whose 
real or imaginary wounds we had bound up many times did not run 
in to see us any more. 

In the steaming jungles or the frozen arctics with the clutching 
fingers of fear at their young throats, with death and destruction 
crouching ever near and nearer, God became a very close and sus- 
taining reality. Above the terrifying din of engine roar, artillery fire, 
bursting bombs and all the rest: “Be still and know that I am God” 
brought courage and comfort. : 


AN EX-SERVICE MAN SPEAKS 


An ex-service man who has returned to the United States and to 
high school in his native state speaks for himself (and I think for 
millions of others) when he sounds this challenge to America and its 
public schools: 


You adults cry out about juvenile delinquency. Why then, in the name of 
common sense, may we not have religious teaching and leadership in public 
schools? Not sectarian, but on general morals and conduct. In the . 
we had fellows with all kinds of religious faiths, and we swapped ideas. But 
we all prayed to the same God . .. Why can’t we have these discussion periods 
in high schools? Why is God so unwelcome in our schoolrooms? 


PROHIBITING STATUTES REMAIN 


There are the prohibiting statutes still in the law books. This phase 
of the subject is comprehensively treated by Alvin W. Johnson of the 
University of Minnesota.in his book, The Legal Status of Church-State 
Relationships in the United States. 

Some states require that the Bible be read every day in the public 
schools, another graup forbids it entirely, and still another group leaves 
it to the judgment of the school board. The present day church fathers 
are not satisfied to have God outlawed entirely from the school life 
of the American children. They feel keenly the indictment to the 
church and to the nation made by the disclosed facts that some of our 
soldiers did not know what the New Testament was and in time of great 
crises knew only to pray: “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

There have been several methods devised by which high school 
students could obtain credit toward graduation for Bible study. Of 
course one of the first difficulties to be encountered is the principle 
of religious liberty. “Jews, Catholics, and other groups are to be found 
in almost all communities. With their ideas of religion, can their re- 
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ligious views be respected in a way in keeping with propriety, 
and preservation of the principle of religious liberty? Without dis- 
cussing the matter, it is sufficient to say, that a way can be found to 
accord to all soul liberty.” The Alvin Johnson book mentioned above 
gives a thorough discussion of the various methods. 


THE DALLAS PLAN 


About twenty-five years ago the Dallas (Texas) plan for accredit- 
ing Bible study in the high schools of the city had its inception. Soon 
a need was felt for a definite guide book that would be suitable for 
local conditions. Teachers of the classes—some of whom were also 
teachers in the public schools—and interested pastors worked out a 
course, an outline, or syllabus called the Bible Study Course. This 
syllabus was published in 1927. Since that time it has been revised 
several times. At present there are two syllabi, one for the Old Tes- 
tament and one for the New. The over-all aim or purpose is to see that 
the students have a general knowledge of the Bible, that topics of inter- 
est to students of high school age are discussed, and that controversial 
questions are avoided by studying the Bible itself. 

The pupils buy their own syllabi for a nominal sum and that is the 
total outlay of money, except perhaps a dime for a notebook. The 
Board of Education has certain requirements for the teacher of the 
class and for the time per week to be spent in the class. At the end 
of the semester a central, combined examination is given to all students 
at the same time under the supervision of the Board of Education 
and then certain credit is allowed those students who successfully com- 
plete the course. 

The teacher, the students, and the classrooms are provided by the 
church. Usually the class meets some time during the day or evening 
on Sunday but that may be decided by the teacher and the students. 
The Board of Education spends no money on this course, the teacher’s 
services are given gratis—he or she may or may not be a member of 
the public school teaching staff. Always the teacher is devoutly con- 
scious of the Bible as the Road Map on the Highway of Life and is 
dedicated to the idea: 


Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which testify of me. 
—John 5:39 
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A CRITIQUE OF CRITICISM 
OR 
THE CRITIC CRITICISED 


VEST C. MYERS 
State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Once upon a time, sometime between the days of the covered wagon 
and the fourth inaugural of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, there 
lived, in a small midwestern village, a critically minded man. I say he 
was critically minded because his most pronounced trait was his ten- 
dency to criticise other people. This man grew up; he grew old, and 
finally died in his home community. His influence was narrow, of 
course, but it was profound. 

As I have indicated he was a critic—and a self-appointed critic at 
that (though this fact is not a distinguishing feature, since the ma- 
jority—if not quite all—critics are self-appointed) and most of the 
time he was not popular in the old home town. In fact to say he was 
not popular is to put it mildly. Most of the time he was quite un- 
popular. He never was elected village mayor. He was not honored by 
election to the school board, though he had several children and paid 
a considerable deal in the way of taxes, to submit two accepted criteria 
of one’s ability to function as a school board member. 

I remember the man well. He was a critic of the public high school; 
he was a critic of certain local business concerns, as well as clubs and 
other organizations; he was also apt to find fault with individuals; 
and these individuals were frequently enjoying considerable popular- 
ity at the time he launched his strongest and most pungent phillipics 
in their direction. 

He lived to a ripe old age—eighty-five or thereabouts—and he fol- 
lowed his critical bent to the last. When he died a large crowd attend- 
ed his obsequies. It might have been imagination—but it seemed to me 
that the community felt a genuine sorrow at the passing of this citizen 
who had said so many things which others did not like to hear. 

After he was gone a good many of his fellows probably asked the 
question which I have asked myself several times. Was the com- 
munity better because of this man? Was the school a better school? 
Were the business and social organizations better because of his verbal 
whip-lash? Did his irritating, but at times highly courageous, ‘fault-. 
finding result in community and individual betterment? Did the vil- 
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lage lese'something vital to its cee when his voice’was no longer 
heard? 

Then, too, I have asked vitae was his criticism ee constructive 
and well-intended or was he projecting his own sense of weakness 
upon others; or was he (and this is always a possible explanation of 
the critical attitude) suffering from indigestion, dyspepsia or perchance 
a torpid liver? 

As to the last I may say, without reservation, that he was an un- 
usually healthy man. In fact, I never heard that he was ever ill until 
a few days before his death. His complexion was that of a ruddy 
apple in autumn. No, I doubt if any deficiencies in his living could be 
laid at the door of the liver. And, as to a sense of weakness or inferior- 
ity, the fellow had managed to get himself well-born—he had select- 
ed his parents with care. The net result of this was that he secured a 
good education, including a college and a technical degree early in 
life: He also inherited some property of considerable value—not 
enough to put him on Wall Street; but certainly enough to render him 
independent of the petty animosities of Main Street. 

No, he was a critic for reasons that did not represent bodily infer- 
iority or cheap compensation. 

Certainly this grumpy old man never regarded the status quo as 
more than a partially satisfactory and an entirely temporary scheme. 
He coud not and would not accept the norm as the ideal—no, not in any 
field. He was never victimized by what James Bryce calls the “Fatal- 
ism of the multitude.” He never, or so it seemed to me, counted his 
friends or enemies when he decided to take his stand. He was a lead- 
er of forlorn causes. In fact he had or might have had a real nuisance 
value, and some people who did not know him very well might have 
believed that he deliberately aimed to create such a value. Did he? I 
doubt it. 

I might add (and this is his most redeeming feature) that he could 
take criticism as well as give it. He could take it with his head up, 
and apparently without bitterness or grudges. He could see people 
cross the street to avoid meeting him or turn their faces the other way, 
if crossing the street happened to be too inconvenient. As I have in- 
dicated he criticised the public school and yet, without question, he 
worked for its larger interests. No one ever accused him of asking a 
favor for himself or for any member of his family. And, insofar as I 
have been able to learn, while he was frank to the point of cruelty to 
the faces of people, he was never accused of talking about them when 
their backs were turned. 

After he died I regretted that I had not known him better—this fussy 
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old person who was always interested in the world, not as it was, but 
as it ought to be, or as he thought it ought to be. 


Perhaps it is fitting and proper that I should draw from real life— 
yes, from my own experience of real life—a picture of this village 
critic as the initial feature of this article. 

Of course there are critics and critics and certainly their criticisms 
are influenced by ten thousand variables,—but it might not be too 
much of an over-simplification to say that all critics fall into two 
general classes, viz., the destructive and the constructive. 

Let us first consider briefly—very briefly indeed, for he does not 
merit a large place in our discussion—the destructive critic. He is 
either overtly or covertly, honestly or dishonestly, an iconoclast. On 
the lower fringes of this group belong of course the gossips and scan- 
dal-mongers. We also find in this aggregation those pathologically 
tender-minded people, who try to cover up their own deficiencies by 
spot-lighting the faults of others. Also, here belong those misan- 
thropic persons, who have grown bitter through suffering and dis- 
illusionment, and who see life, not as something to enjoy—not even as 
a challenge, but rather as a field of battle, strewn with the corpses 
of lost hopes. Their personal bitterness has given all life a bitter tinge. 

Here also belong the debunkers and the muckrakers. But it is not 
of this group that I wish to speak, and it is not to them surely, that 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago, refers, when he says 
that the chief aim of education is the development under discipline, 
of a critically-thinking mind,—a mind that can check and test; measure 
and weigh; balance and counter-balance; and then choose or not 
choose. It is the same type of goal that Emerson alludes to in his 
essay, “The American Scholar,” when he charges education to strive 
to develop the man thinking. It is not the man getting knowledge; 
not the man striving for culture, primarily, but the man thinking— 
that Emerson holds up to us as the Ultima Thule of the educative 
process. 

In an attempt to appraise the constructively critical man we could 
not, in my judgment, do better than to consider first a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion as expressed on the one hand by Mathew Arnold, 
perhaps the master critic of the 19th century, and the poet, Words- 
worth, who denied the efficacy of critical thought in favor of what he 
called creative endeayor. Wordsworth’s argument is the magazine, as 
one might say, from which people suspicious of the danger of critical 
thinking often draw their arguments. 

Wordsworth claimed that the critical power is always lower than the 
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creative or the inventive power. “If,” he said, “the time spent in writ- 
ing critiques upon the work of others is given to original composition, 
of whatever kind, it would be much better employed. Creative effort 
would make a man find his own level sooner and it would do less 
mischief. A false or malicious criticism may do much injury to the 
minds of others, but a stupid invention in prose or poetry is quite harm- 
less.” 

Perhaps so. And, again perhaps not so, but let us turn to the views 
of Mathew Arnold. He answered Wordsworth—some people think quite 
well indeed. 

“However,” says Mathew Arnold in his great exposition of the crit- 
ical art, “everybody would admit that a false or malicious criticism 
had better never been written. Everybody, too, would be willing to 
admit, as a general proposition, that the critical faculty is lower than 
the inventive ....yet the business of the critical power is to see the ob- 
ject as it really is.” 

Critical thinking thus tends to bring thought to bear on any situa- 
tion under consideration and it tends to establish an order of ideas, 
which will give each idea the place it merits, and finally cause the 
best ideas to prevail. It means the development of a reliable sense of 
values. It helps us to live in a world of organized thought rather than 
in a world of catchwords. 

The man thinking, or the thinking man, as you will, must be able to 
see a part in relation to the whole; he must be able to balance what 
now seems attractive against what racial thinking indicates as right; 
he is through critical thinking, enabled to measure his personal in- 
crements of knowledge and skills against the social capital, accumu- 
lated through the ages. In this way he may get his own measure as 
a man and as a scholar. 


Nowhere is the significance of critical thinking more evident than 
in the application of research to organized fields of subject matter. 
The research student digs out the valuable but crude facts. The critical 
thinker must refine the data. Thought organized and systematized 
not only adapts the products of research but also directs and points 
further investigations. 

Let us take for example the field of the study of reading. Some 
3,500 studies have been made in various phases of reading. An enor- 
mous body of data has accumulated. These data, in part at least, 
have been organized into a coherent system of thought. It is now pos- 
sible to discuss the problems of reading from the point of view of 
general theory; it is possible for the teacher who knows little of and 
perhaps cares nothing for research to apply the results of years of 
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investigation to the daily problems of her classroom. Thanks to the 
results of critical thinking the best ideas of the race may be organized, 
sifted, tested and brought to our aid. 

But let us, in our consideration of critical thinking, descend from 
the level of generalizations and apply its values to our own immediate 
needs. 

Those needs are likely to be peculiarly acute just now. Perhaps at 
no time in human history has the average person confronted such a 
confusing mass of information, relevant and irrelevant; false and 
true. Gray tells us that in primitive times the safety of the individual 
depended upon his ability to read the signs of the forest; the indica- 
tions of the approaching storm; the signs of the presence of enemies. 
In other words the safety of the primitive man depended on his ability 
to critically appraise his environment. If he could do this he lived; 
if he could not, he died. 

Today we have protection from physical storms. Our most danger- 
ous enemies within our own social group are not those who menace 
us with physical violence. But deadly hazards may be found among 
those who attempt to sell us false ideas or spurious goods, among those 
who attempt to influence us against our own higher interests. It has 
been estimated that most of us feel the impact of 80,000 words each 
day, if we take conversation, the newspapers, and the radio into ac- 
count. We are menaced by dire possibilities through the press and 
radio if we fail to use Blank’s soap or Bunk’s toothpowder; even now 
it may be too late to begin taking Bozo’s tonic for washed out person- 
ality qualities; our lack of success can surely be traced to our failure 
to sign up for LaGrand’s correspondence course in How to Influence 
People; a woman of my acquaintance wasted or worse than wasted 
$700 for a “character analysis” by a man posing as a psychoanalyst. A 
woman thinking would have kept the $700. 

Civilized man lives in two worlds; a three dimensional world, which 
he can see and feel and hear, and another world, just as real, made up 
of ideas—ideas which reach him through the symbolism of written 
or spoken words. Through words we can have vicarious experience, 
and since it is so we must now judge our words just as critically as 
we once judged our companions. 

Often one hears as a mark of criticism—not further removed than 
first cousin from contemp—that one is entirely lacking in the critical 
faculty. Such a criticism, if merited, is indeed a serious charge. It 
would imply an absence of everything suggested by the designation— 
the man thinking. It means the man not thinking. It suggests that 
such a person may be easily imposed upon; that his sales resistance 
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is low. What a frightful condition at a time when what most of us 
need is an intensified sales resistance to strange and untried ideas! 
The man lacking in critical faculty is suggestible to a high and danger- 
ous degree. He is ready to sign any pledge, give any sort of promise, 
and buy profusely on the installment plan. He is easily moved to both 
tears and laughter. He makes up his mind on the basis of such poor 
and uncertain data, that it is almost impossible for him to keep it 
made up. As he grows disgusted with himself he is apt to grow morose 
and gloomy. He may become a neurotic and be rendered forever in- 
capable of staying interested longer than a very brief time with any- 
thing. Even if he escapes this hazard he will go through life at the 
mercy of the immediate—chasing will-of-the-wisps or some other 
phantoms. He will always be busy, too pathetically busy—busy like 
the squirrel in a whirl-a-gig cage who is always moving but never 
going anywhere. 

But the man thinking—the man who looks at life with a critical 
mind. Is he different and ifso how much? 

In the first place he is hard to impose upon, because he demands 
always “What are the facts?” He asks “Why is this so?” or, “How do 
you know it is so?” or, he will say, “Are your conclusions in harmony 
with the best research?” To the man who says, “Yesterday, I saw an 
animal with five heads and ten horns,” he says, “There is no such ani- 
mal in the dictionary. Come and I'll show you the dictionary; I can 
prove it by three dictionaries: Webster, Wooster, and the Interna- 
tional.” q 

Now how can we as teachers go about building up a critical at- 
titude in our students? To me that is the big question. First I think 
by teaching them to look for the factual bases of some of the theories 
or points of view that they are asked to accept. This makes the student 
feel that his ideas are substantially grounded. Since what he believes 
is rooted in careful thinking, he will come to respect his own ideas 
more. Second, he must acquire the ability to project a new proposal 
against a background of racial experience. That is, let him ask, “How 
does this, my idea, square with the ideas of mankind generally, re- 
garding this matter?” Often he will find that what he thinks is new 
has been tried already, perhaps many times. Third he must learn 
sales resistance. How does the salesman know the worth of his prod- 
uct and what merit does he have aside from his desire to sell the 
idea? In other words, he must ask what is the promoter’s game? 

Prove all things and hold fast to those that are good, says the Book. 
And from Lincoln we learn to accept the new view when it is proven 
to be the true view. 
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Perhaps the old critic of the village pondered over these things. 
Certainly no one ever sold him a perpetual motion machine or a bogus 
idea. Perhaps he was so interested in his community that he tried 
to see to it that no one sold his people short, in either goods or services. 
Like the old prophet he dashed to the ground the golden calves of 
shoddy thinking; of slip-shod work; of loose talk; of temporary pleas- 
ure, which the people worshipped. Yes, he dashed them to pieces; 
ground them into dust and mixed the dust with water, and made the 
people—his people—drink of the bitter water. They did not like it 
and they did not like him, but when the idols were cast down from 
the high places, they could see down the long vistas ahead; and in 
the far distance some few claimed that they beheld the sea. 
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JOHN MILTON AS AN EDUCATOR 


PAULINE LACY SMITH 
Ward Belmont School 


The life of Milton is of interest not only to the student of literature 
and of education but also to the historian. In Milton converge two 
incompatible movements—the Renaissance and Puritanism. The 
dates of his life, 1608-1674, although not coinciding with the dogmatic 
divisions set forth by textbooks, correspond well enough to mark con- 
veniently the transition from the Renaissance to the modern period. 

In his thirst for learning, his desire to achieve immortality, and, fur- 
thermore, his views on education Milton shares the Renaissance dis- 
dain of intellectual barriers. Throughout the life of the poet there 
runs one unifying aim, the wish to which he gave memorable ex- 
pression in 1641—“to leave something so written to after times, as 
they should not willingly let die.”! Earlier statements of this senti- 
ment are found also. For instance, in a letter to his friend, Charles 
Diodati, Milton wrote in 1637, thirty years before the publication of 
Paradise Lost: “Do you ask me what I am meditating? By the help 
of Heaven, an immortality of fame.” 

His dedication of himself to his purpose is renowned. Best known 
of the references to his self-preparation is the sonnet written on his 
twenty-third birthday, which he ends with the expression of his de- 
termination to live 


As ever in my great task Masters eye. 


The education of Milton as planned by John Milton, a London 
scrivenor, followed the Renaissance ideal. The father had literary 
ambitions for the boy and no doubt encouraged the poet’s premoni- 
tion of personal fame. One biographer dates specifically the begin- 
ning of the program for his development: “...he wrote verses which 
were considered marvelous in the home circle when he was about 
ten years old, and he was henceforward brought up deliberately to be 
a man of genius.” 

The father employed one Thomas Young to tutor the young genius 
at home, sent him to St. Paul’s, entered him at Cambridge, and, fol- 
lowing his graduation, supported him as a matter of course during 
more than five years of independent study. 

The most concise account of Milton’s early years is that given in 
an autobiographical section of The Second Defense of the English 
People. Not only for content is the record interesting but likewise 





1“The Reason of Church Government Urged Against Prelaty,” Prose and 
Poetical Works of Milton, ed. Corson (New York, 1899), p. 60. 
*Denis Saurot, Milton: Man and — (New York, 1925), p. 5. 
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for the simplicity and dignity of the prose, qualities particularly im- 
pressive when one remembers that Milton is defending his character 
from an enemy’s slander: 


I will now mention who and whence I am. I was born in London, of an 
honest family; my father was distinguished by the undeviating integrity of 
his life; my mother, by the esteem in which she was held and the alms which 
she bestowed. My father destined me from a child to the pursuit of literature; 
and my appetite for knowledge was so voracious, that from twelve years of 
age, I hardly left my studies, or went to bed after midnight. This primarily 
led to my loss of sight. My eyes were naturally weak, and I was subject to 
frequent headaches, which, however, could not chill the ardour of my curio- 
sity, or retard the progress of my improvement. My father had me daily in- 
structed in the grammar-school, and by other masters at home. He then, after 
I had acquired a proficiency in various languages and had made a considerable 
progress in philosophy, sent me to the University of Cambridge. ® 

Reference is made in this passage only to the poet’s father and 
mother. There were two other members of the family—a sister, Anne, 
older than he, whose two sons were later to be Milton’s first pupils, 
and a younger brother, Christopher, who became a lawyer and earned 
a baronetcy. 

At Cambridge two episodes occurred that are of interest as predic- 
tions of Milton’s beliefs in education. The first is concerned with a 
punishment received by Milton from his tutor, William Chappell. 
Although neither the exact nature of the offense nor of the punish- 
ment is known (Aubrey, an early biographer, includes a notation 
saying that a flogging was given), it is certain that Milton did rebel 
against a favorite seventeenth-century pedagogical routine—the writ- 
ing of meaningless and limitless Latin exercises. The incident resulted 
in Milton’s being dismissed from the school for a short period. How- 
ever, the rebel was reinstated and assigned to a different tutor, the 
latter procedure indicating that Chappell was not considered without 
blame in the affair. 

-The second instance likewise denotes a kicking against the goad, 
but this time not without honor. On more than one occasion at Cam- 
bridge Milton contributed thoroughly acceptable essays and orations 
protesting against the domination of scholasticism and the evils of a 
pedagogy employing its techniques. 

Milton received from Cambridge the B.A. degree in 1629 and the 
M. A. degree in 1632. Following his graduation, he lived in comparative 
seclusion at Horton, where his father had settled. This period, an im- 
portant one for his creative genius, was spent in study and reflection. 
Upon his mother’s death, however, he abandoned his retirement and 
set out on a visit to Italy. The poet himself tells us that the political 





*Corson, op. cit., p. 20. 
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situation in England caused him to interrupt his travels: “When I 
was preparing to pass over into Sicily and Greece, the melancholy in- 
telligence which I received of the civil commotion in England made 
me alter my purpose; for I thought it base to be traveling for amuse- 
ment abroad, while my fellow citizens were fighting for liberty at 
home.”* 

It was during the ensuing period, the time between his return to 
England and his active participation in the affairs of the Common- 
wealth, that Milton engaged in a career as schoolteacher. From 1640 
to 1643 he merely taught his nephews, John and Edward Phillips, but 
from 1643 to 1647 other children were sent to him for*instruction. 
His school was conducted first at his rooms in St. Bride’s Churchyard; 
when the group increased in size, he moved to a larger house. 

In 1643 Milton married Mary Powell. The young, frivolous daughter 
of a Cavalier family, she soon found the marriage little to her liking 
and returned to her home in Oxfordshire. When the fortunes of the 
Cavaliers declined, her family were eager to have her return to her 
husband, who in the meantime had ceased ‘insisting on the return, 
had, in fact, employed his time in writing pamphlets justifying divorce. 
In what must have been an unpleasantly melodramatic scene for the 
poet, he was surprised one day with her reappearance. 

To Milton and Mary Powell were born four children—three daugh- 
ters, Anne, Mary, and Deborah, and a son. The boy died in infancy. 
In view of the fact that Milton’s first original poem in English was 
an elegy on the death of his sister’s infant daughter, one can but won- 
der why the death of his own son did not inspire lyrical expression. 

Milton’s wife died in 1652. Four years later he married Katherine 
Woodcock, who died the following year. Some time afterwards he 
married Elizabeth Minshull, apparently a kind, efficient person, thirty 
years younger than he. The references the poet made to her, as they 
are handed down, are in terms of respect, and he willed his property 
to her. 

It was during the period when Milton was teaching that he began 
writing his vigorous controversial tracts, writing, as he said, with 
his “left hand.” Because of his assistance to the Commonwealth, par- 
ticularly in preparing The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, which in- 
cluded an apology for the extreme measures taken by the Puritans, 
notably in the execution of Charles I, Milton was made in 1649 Latin 
Secretary to the Council of State. The work that the office entailed 
not only consumed Milton’s energy but was the immediate cause of 
his becoming blind. Anticipating charges of cowardliness in not lit- 





4 Ibid., p. 22. 
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erally taking up arms for the Puritan cause, Milton spoke thus in de- 
fense: 


For since from my youth I was devoted to the pursuits of literature, and 
my mind had always been stronger than my body, I did not court the labours 
of a camp, in which any common person would have been of more service 
than myself, but resorted to that employment in which my exertions were 
likely to be of most avail. 5 


The general criticism may be made of all of Milton’s controversial 
writings, whether they concern reform in religion, marriage, education, 
or the press, that the origin always has a personal implication. A 
brilliant piece of criticism in Saurat’s biography takes these factors 
into account and makes a very satisfactory explanation. It is true that 
in each case the problem was a personal one, but, as this critic sug- 
gests, in Milton’s own time there were many men disturbed by one or 
more of the same problems that confronted the poet—only to remain 
voiceless. The difference was in the reaction of genius and the re- 
action of common clay. 


Milton’s greatest work was accomplished in his last years. Paradise 
Lost. the work for which Milton was willing to spend a lifetime in 
rreparation, and which the world has not been willing to let die, was 
completed during or before the year 1665, its composition covering a 
minimum of five years, and published in 1666. It was dictated by the 
blind poet to various amanuenses, principally to his daughters, but 
also to others, including boys whom he taught. Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes, the latter chiefly of autobiographical interest, were 
published in 1671. Milton died in 1673 in London. 


The name of Milton suggests nobility of character. The totality of 
the effect of his personality ignores the miserable and squalid moments 
in his life, conflicts caused, one feels, mainly by the harshness of others, 
but undoubtedly implying some intolerance on his part. At Cambridge 
he was known as the Lady, a tribute to his refinement and the almost 
feminine charm of his appearance. His last years of blindness were 
patient years. The fortitude with which the poet accepted blindness 
is well known from his sonnet. An interesting prose passage is an 
equally admirable statement of his attitude. This is an answer to a 
taunt that his blindness was a verdict on his political activities. Mil- 
ton first, with a typical Renaissance pride in physical beauty, defends 
his personal appearance from abuse, and then he continues as follows: 


I wish that I could with equal facility refute what this barbarous opponent 
has said of my blindness; but I cannot do it; and I must submit to the afflic- 
tion. It is not so wretched to be blind, as it is not to be capable of enduring 


5“Apology to Smectymnus,” ed. Corson, op. cit. 
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blindness. But why should I not endure if it should happen; which may, in 
the common course of things happen to any man; and which has been known 
to happen to the most distinguished and virtuous persons in history? & 


ese eee * 


The tractate Of Education, published in 1644, was written in response 
to the request of Samuel Hartlib, a man of whom it would be said, 
were he living today, “He gets things done.” Hartlib, a merchant, in 
name only, was a born reformer. Biographer Masson suggests his per- 
sonality with the telling remark, “Everybody knew Hartlib.” Hartlib 
was a disciple of Comenius, and Masson thinks it not unlikely that 
Comenius himself might have been interested in receiving information 
about Milton’s school. At any rate Hartlib considered the poet’s ex- 
periences as a pedagogue of sufficient importance to invite him to pub- 
lish an account of them. 

Milton names a two-fold aim for education. The first reflects the 
Puritan idea of education as a spiritualizing process, the goal being 
the development of the individual to his highest moral and religious 
capacities. The second is in the Renaissance tradition, the objective 
being the rounding out of personality. The latter was concerned only 
with the education of the sons of the aristocratic class; its purpose 
was to fit them to take their proper place as leaders in time of peace 
or of war. The statements presenting the objectives are these: 


The end then of learning is to-repair the ruins of our first parents by re- 
gaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imi- 
tate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of 
true virtue, which being united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection. 7 


I call therefore a complete and generous education, that which fits a man 


to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war. § 


The organization recommended by Milton for the accomplishment 
of these aims is an academy, which is to be substituted for the lower 
school and the university and to admit children of twelve with the 
expectation of their completing the curriculum at twenty-one. A sys- 
tem of academies spreading throughout the cities of England is de- 
signed, each unit to be spacious enough to accommodate one hundred 
and fifty persons. 

The chief evil.of seventeenth-century pedagogy which Milton de- 
termines to eradicate is the taint of scholasticism, most venomously 


6 Second Defense of the People of England, op. cit., p. 8 
HP ee eal The Student’s Milton, ed. Patterson (New York, 1981). 
«BP 
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expressed in pure trifling in grammar and in “sophistry.” It will be 
remembered that as a student at Cambridge he made a previous criti- 
cism of the scholastic influence. In the tractate Milton centers his 
criticism first on the manner of teaching Latin and Greek, which he 
believes should be reduced from a seven or eight-year detailed, la- 
borious study to a brief introduction to the essentials of grammar fol- 
lowed rapidly by wide reading in the languages. He is particularly 
opposed to the emphasis, which he had himself openly rebelled against, 
on exercises and compositions. These, he feels, should be undertaken 
as a last, not a first, step in learning a language, at which time they 
will cease to be drudgery but become a creative outgrowth of a con- 
tent background. 

His whole philosophy of language has the modern aspect. That is, 
he looks upon it as a tool for learning rather than as an end in itself, 
and it is with considerable bitterness that he attacks the concentration 
on the dry bones of language as he knew it in the schools and uni- 
versities of England. He says that “language is but the instrument 
conveying to us things useful to be known. And though a linguist 
should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world 
into, yet if he have not studied the solid ‘things in them, as-well as the 
words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradesman completely wise in his mother 
dialect only.” ® 

Milton next condemns the practice of forcing on immature students 
subject matter and intellectual processes too far advanced for them 
and perhaps of little benefit at any level. The absence in his day of a 
sequence from easy to difficult content in the university curriculum 
he describes thus: “...instead of beginning with arts most easy, (and 
those be such as are most obvious to the sense,) they present their 
young unmatriculated novices, at first coming, with the most intellec- 
tive abstractions of logic and metaphysics...” 1° 

Of Education outlines the phases of the ideal academy in three fields: 
studies, exercise, and diet. More than twenty different studies are in- 
cluded in the curriculum, and they are arranged in four levels. Masson 
infers that the following approximate divisions according to age may 
be made: first—twelve to thirteen years; second—thirteen to sixteen; 
third—sixteen to nineteen; and fourth—nineteen to twenty-one. 

The students begin with a study of Latin and Greek grammar, par- 
ticular attention being paid to correct pronunciation. Milton warns 
against the natural failure of Englishmen to open the mouth widely 





*Ibid., p. 726. 
*Tbid., p. 726-727. 
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enough to pronounce correctly vocabularies originating in warmer re- 
gions. Classical studies in education, particularly Socrates, should 
then be read to the students. Too, they are to be taught -arithmetic 
and simple geometry. Here, as in later stages, the moral development 
of the child is constantly to be cultivated in all phases of the instruc- 
tion. 

As the second step the student is to read the classical writers on 
agriculture and the modern authors on geography, as well as to be- 
gin a study of Greek. In mathematics the studies will be broadened 
to include trigonometry, and fortification, architecture, enginery, or 
navigation will be taught. Natural science is to be added; in it stu- 
dents “may proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, 
plents, and living creatures, as far as anatomy.” The remaining items 
in the curriculum are medicine (seventeenth-century “physic”), ethics 
(with reinforced moral and religious education at this age) , economics, 
and Italian. Furthermore, at this stage, the reading of drama, either 
Greek, Latin, or Italian, is encouraged. 

At the third level politics and law are added. Religious instruction, 
definitely taught as theology, is continued, now involving a knowledge 
of Hebrew and perhaps of the Chaldean and Syrian languages. By 
this time the student enjoys the reading and often the memorization 
of choice selections from classical history, poetry, and orations. As 
a final achievement at the academy the young man becomes adept in 
the arts of speaking and writing. For this purpose he studies logic, 
rhetoric, and poetry. The poetry offered must be that of the first 
rank, that which meets the tests of Aristotle and later writers and 
which to Milton means poetry that is “simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate.” 

Throughout the course the inclusion of exercise is specified. The 
particular types recommended are practice in the use of weapons, 
wrestling, and military maneuvers, both on foot and on horseback. 
Provision is made for adequate rest periods also; the latter are used, 
too, for another purpose—namely, the gaining of an appreciation for 
music, sponsored through the medium of an organ, an assembly of in- 
struments, or a choir. 

Lastly, Milton gives a note on the diet. This, he says simply, should 
be “plain, healthful, and moderate.” 

In the Miltonic academy there is an interesting fusion of typical 
Renaissance ideas with foreign elements. The classical basis of the 
curriculum, the emphasis on development and grace of body, the place 
of music—these are the main Renaissance features. However, there 
are also found various tendencies associated with more modern periods: 


a 
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These are all efforts toward realism and practical application of prin- 
ciples. For instance, the study of agriculture is definitely utilitarian 
in that the students are encouraged to make use of their knowledge 
in improving farming and reclaiming waste land. Likewise the teach- 
ing of geography is based on a first hand study of globes and maps. 
Furthermore, the work in natural science and mathematics calls for 
interviews with hunters, gardeners, apothecaries, architects, and en- 
gineers. Lastly, field trips are recommended. These, designed pri- 
marily to acquaint the future leaders with the physical features of 
their country, include inspection of ports and possibly observation of 
the naval forces. 

There are two types of sources upon which Milton drew for his 
tractate, although he acknowledges only one. He says that in writing 
Of Education he was indebted to “old renowned authors” and after- 
wards points out a certain similarity betwen his curriculum and that 
of the ancients—namely, Pythagoras, Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle. 
He does not mention recourse to any later writer on education. In 
fact he deliberately admits a distaste for them in these words, the in- 
ference being that he bears a particular prejudice against Comenius: 
*.,..and to search what many modern Januas and Didactics, more 
than ever I shall read, have projected, my inclination leads me not.” 4 

Nevertheless, fairly recently a critic has suggested a sixteenth-cen- 
tury source, one which is apparently accepted by other scholars. This 
is the De Tradendis Disciplinis (1531), written by the Spaniard Vives, 
who lived at the court of Henry VIII during the period of Catherine 
of Aragon. A few of the resemblances noted are the moral aim, the 
attitude taken toward language as an instrument, presentation of ma- 
terial in levels adapted to the ability of the student, and emphasis on 
physical training. 

Undoubtedly Milton inherited and mdde use, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, of the literature in education contributed by the English 
humanists. It may be of interest to take account of some of the resem- 
blances between the three best known works of this group and Mil- 
ton’s tractate—More’s Utopia (1515), Elyot’s The Governour (1531), 
and Ascham’s The Scholemaster (1570). 

Utopia differs from Of Education in the identification of pleasure 
and virtue which underlies the whole philosophy of the book. The 
Utopian proclaims that “even very nature... prescribeth to us a joyful 
lyfe,” and he defines “vertue to be lyfe ordered accordynge to the 
prescripte of nature.” ** Also, in More’s community language is taught 
in the native tongue. However, two notable characteristics are parallel 

11 Thid., p. 726. . 

12 Utopia, ed. Rhys (New York, 1931), p. 73. 
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with Milton’s plan. These are the emphasis on science (astronomy) 
rather than logic and the attention paid to health and medicine. In- 
deed, stress on physical welfare and development is one of the human- 
istic contributions to education. Elyot and Ascham are more par- 
ticularly responsible for the encouragement of an interest in physical 
education; both gave it an important position. Elyot, like Milton, 
makes a place for music, but he does not provide for science and 
mathematics. He goes beyond Milton in giving first attention to the 
vernacular; yet both agree in placing the emphasis in Latin and other 
languages on reading rather than grammar. Ascham considers in ad- 
dition to the curriculum the personality of the teacher, an aspect lack- 
ing in Milton’s tractate. He condemns the undue harshness of the 
pedagogues of his day and recommends patience. 

In designing his scheme of education for the aristocratic class Milton 
was, of course, in the tradition of Elyot and Ascham. The humanists 
were thinking of the leaders only. For instance, Ascham gives an in- 
teresting account of teaching Latin by his double-translation method to 
Queen Elizabeth, a very adept pupil. Nevertheless, more than one 
critic, it should be noted, shows that Milton was not unmindful of the 
educational needs of the masses. For example, in a passage in a later 
tract, Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, he 
says: “They, the citizens, should have here also schools and academies 
at their own choice, wherein their children may be bred up in their 
own sight to all learning and’ noble education; not in grammar only, 
but in all liberal arts and exercises.” ** 

What of Milton as a teacher? Did the pattern of his own school cor- 
respond to the ideals set up in the tractate? It should be recalled that 
Milton’s basic objection to the mode of education prevailing in his 
age was its narrowness of scope, its waste of time in elaborate, formal 
dissection of material. That which he proposes is a “better education, 
in extent and comprehension far more large, and yet of time far more 
certain, than hath been yet in practice.”'* That the curriculum in 
Milton’s own school was as broad in scope and his teaching as devoid 
of pedantry as are the recommendations in the tractate is vouched for 
by one of the pupils, Edward Phillips. Phillips gives a detailed list of 
the varied fields and authors covered and offers this testimony: “...I 
judge it not impertinent to mention the many authors both of the 
Latin and Greek, which through his excellent judgment and way of 





18 The Student’s Milton, op. cit., p. 912. 
14 Tbid., p. 726. 
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teaching, far above the pedantry of common publie schools (where 
such authors are scarce ever heard of), were run over within no great- 
er compass of time, than from ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age.” 
%*In addition, religious instruction, given on Sundays, was a con- 
spicuous feature of Milton’s teaching as well as a requirement set forth 
in the tractate. It is interesting to note further that the houses which 
Milton used for his school were equipped with gardens, a fact in keep- 
ing with the specification for spacious grounds in Of Education. One 
authority states that at the time he laid down this requirement there 
were no English schools except Eton and Winchester “which enjoyed 
good recreation grounds.” *® In size the school was much smaller than 
the one described in the tractate, there being at the most only thirty 
students. 

Highly significant is the failure in Of Education to provide any ed- 
ucation for women. The poet’s sentiment was that women should 
occupy a sphere subordinate to that of men, and apparently the educa- 
tion prescribed for his daughters was of the minimum extent. One 
biographer summarizes its scope as follows: “He did not allow his 
daughters to learn any language, saying with a gibe that one tongue 
was enough for a woman. They were not sent to any school, but had 
some sort of teaching at home from a mistress. But in order to make 
them useful in reading to him, their father was at the pains to train 
them to read aloud in five or six languages, of none of which they 
understood one word.” 17 When the daughters’ rebellion against read- 
ing to the blind poet became too impossible, they were sent out to 
learn embroidery. 

Granted that Milton’s contribution to the world’s culture was main- 
ly in his poetry, what is his importance as an educator? The estimates 
of the tractate Of Education vary. For instance, one writer views it 
primarily as a biography: “Its dominate interest is wholly biographical. 
It cannot be regarded as a valuable contribution to educational theory, 
but it is strongly marked with the Miltonic individuality. We find in 
it the same lofty conception of the aim which Milton carried into 
everything he attempted: the same disdain of the beaten routine and 
proud reliance upon his own resources.” ** 

Quick points out a fundamental weakness, saying that the “limit of 
age, sex, and station deprives Milton’s plan of much of its interest, as 





15J. H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook, (New York, 1929), p 

1A. F. "7% Mitten « as a a Schoolboy and Schoolmaster, Bitten Academy 
Ss, 

17 Mark Pattison, Milton iNew York), p. 144. 

18 Ibid., p. 44. 
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the absence of detail deprives it of much of its value.” ’® The same 
writer attaches considerable significance, however, to Milton’s tract. 
He says: “Still, we find in the Tractate a very great advance on the 
ideas current at the Renascence. Learning is no longer the aim of 
education but is regarded simply as a means.” *° Furthermore, although 
Quick discounts the details of the treatise, he discerns a two-fold value 
in the moral basis which it demands and in its transfer of stress from 
language to content. A later writer, Ainsworth, calls Milton’s placing 
of composition as the final rather than the first step a “revolutionary” 
procedure. 

To summarize, it may be said that first of all Milton’s work has 
unique historical interest, coming as it does at the end of the Renais- 
sance and at the beginning of modern education and bearing a relation 
to both trends. Secondly, particularly in its condemnation of verbal- 
ism, it belongs in the series of documents whose aim is the replacing 
of formalistic with realistic education. Finally, it is important for its 
insistence on the development of the individual as a whole—in the phy- 
sical, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual ‘realms. 


19R. H. Quick, Essays on Educational Reformers (New York, 1892), p. 213. 
20 Tbid., p. 213. 
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Arts 


Caruso, Dorotuy. Enrico Caruso. 
Simon and Schuster, c1945. 303p. $2.75. 


A warm, human of the greatest 
singer of our time, es ally of the idyllic 
married life his last years with the 


his recordings 
of the book. 


Denn, Apotr. Water Color Painting. 
a Publications, Inc., c1945. 80p. 


A ones how-to-do-it book of a 


tions and ons by a renowned water 
cise text and illustrations 
in halftone, the color by the author and 


KOHLMANN, CLARENCE. More Con- 
cert Transcriptions of Favorite Hymns. 
Theodore Presser Co., c1944. 54p. 75c. 


of well-known 


are a welcome ition to the reper- 

toire of the ch pianist. They will un- 
doubtedly prove to be very useful. 

PaGANO, Grace. Contemporary 


American Painting. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1945. unp. $5.00. 


all ases of - 
deavor. A of bi ical text and a 
full-page illustration, in color, is devoted 
to each . prin’ this vol- 
ead will doubtless become 


PowELL, J. D. Junior Model Planes. 
- Y. Crowell Co., c1945. unp. 
1.50. 


A book every boy of junior age will want. 
With clever illustrations, detailed instruc- 
tions are given for making a gee 4 a stick 
model with propeller, a model with ribbed 
wings and a cabin transport plane. a 
science of flying and the names of parts of 
the plane are given in a clear 
able way and are learned as the models are 
made. All four models will fly, are easily 
made and do not take expensive materials. 


Vene, Ruccero. A Second Piano Part 
to the Fifteen Two-part Inventions 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. Theodore 
Presser Co., c1944, 4lp. 75c. 


A very interesting and valuable addition 
to the pianists’ Bach library. It also has 
rich value for the serious counterpoint 
student as well as for the . Also, 
it has definite program for two- 
piano teams. 


Younc, THomas. Profit in Postage 
Stamps, 2nd ed. Bernard Ackerman, 
1945. 87p. $1.50. 


An interesting presentation wt informa- 
tion shewing that one, who is willing to 
take time to know stamps reasonably well, 
can secure very good returns on long term 
investment in postage stamps. 


Children’s Literature 


Berry, Ertcx. Hearthstone in the 
Wilderness. Macmillan and Co., c1944. 
242p. $2.00. 


A well-told tale of a courageous pi 
girl who went with her father to help 
a new home for the family, and of 
brother who worked for a miller to 
pay for the new homesite. Should appeal 
boys and girls in their early teens. 


sERER 











Boyton, New. That Silver Fox Pa- 
trol. Longmans, Green and Co., c1944, 
275p. $2.00. 

This is a 
of the Catholic 
author is a Jesuit 


and writer of books for ie 
picture of boy scout life will 


ot Menhetten'y Teese, Oe 
tn omens yon whose 


———- = all 
who love boys and are interested in their 
ing. It is a “gripping: o 
story that all shoul 


scout lovers will read it 


Davis, Lavinta R. A Sea Between. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., c1945. 
266p. $2.00. 

This is a book that teen age girls 
like very much. There is romance but wh 
is not improbable. There is work but it 
is not burdensome. There is war but it is 
ps Eng of balance. The book will not be 

ated. 


FARMER, WENDELL, Bicycle Comman- 
dos. ee Doran and Co., c1944. 
186p. $2.00 


O'Hare in tracking 
had set an explosion m the small v 
plant. Their efforts clear “Uncle Walt” from 
suspicion and earn the of an F. B. I. 
agent and a §25 reward. 


Fiynn, Harry Evcense, MacLean, 
Ray Butts, aND LUND, — BEn- 
FORD. Voices of Verse, bk. 3. Lyons 
and Carnahan, c1944. 272p. $1.00. 

The third book in a series of eretee 

children. It con’ 


books of for tains 96 
came. & yn aifterent authors. ~y general 
standards 


e a ee meet high and the 
book is to be socemmpendet. Why ‘such 
sentimental “Some 


poem is introd 
editors, “motivated” ona after each poem 
questions are presented—all of which could 
have been presented in a teachers manual 
to better advantage. 


Fotiett, GARTH. The Circus. Wilcox 
4 Follett Co., 1945. unp. $1.00. 


A brightly eolered panorama of a circus 
with jingles. The els will stand, with 
the parade on the outside and the acts 
on the inside. For two- and three-year olds. 


GEISMER, BARBARA PECK AND SUTER, 
ANTOINETTE B. Very Young Verses. 
m— Mifflin Co., c1945. 210p. 


This antholo; has been com 
two young tones who felt the full yo 4 
wi children in their 
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Other People and Things, 14; About Going 
Places, 24; About the Seasons, 


About 
the Weather, 16; ust er ay -_ Just Pe 


Fun, 7; and Prayers, 6 e boat 
illustrations throughout the Ik howe” ee 
Mildred Bronson. “Very Young 
should be marked for immediate 
purchase by children’s librarians, ry 
teachers, and parents of young dren, 


JoHNSON, Marta, Ann Bartlett in 
the South Pacific. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1944. 202p. $2.00. 


A realistic story of a Navy nurse and her 
Navy flier fiance. Forced down in the 
New Guinea jungle separately and reunited 
there by chance, they undergo many hard- 
ships before pon reac and returned 
by plane to Austr: 


JONES, JESSIE ORTON. Secrets. Viking 
Press, c1945. 24p. $2.00. 


Jessie Orton Jones and Elizabeth Orton 
Jones who so recently gave children the 
superb picture book “Small Rain,” now 
give to ae a con ion: of God’s 
world, which is their world, wherein are 
_— age. and wholesome self-esteem. 

Can we not give the child a sense of his 
own divine one which binds him 


to the Infinite?’ ie Orton Jones. 

“This I have tried u z “quite sim) ly, in 
‘Secrets,’"’ he says. After “Small Ran’ we 
are not surprised to find in “Secrets” a book 
of simple charm and revelation. In every 
elementary school are oh and in every 
home where there are ould be 


found a copy of “Secrets 


LEIGHTON, MARGARET. The Secret of 
the Closed Gate. rene C. Winston Co., 
c1944. 212p. $2.00. 


The Hill children saw smoke rising from 

the chimney which stood in the ruins of 
“Sabe” house. The people they thought 
were gypsies turned out to be refugees from 
Spain, whom David, Barbara, Bob, and Nan- 
cy were able to help. This is an —- 
mysterious adventure story for children in 
the middle grades. 


Nast, Etsa Rutu. A Woods Story. 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. unp. $1.50. 


Lucinda is cross because her ry Mr. 
Biff, doesn’t want to be dressed as her doll. 
She decides to get another pet and oes * to 
the woods to find one. All animals she 
sees there don’t want to lose their freedom. 
She gets lost and, when Mr. Biff leads her 
brother to find her, decides he is the best 
pet after all. The illustrations ue bY Masha - 
charming, and the m cal make-up is 
unusually good. 


PINKERTON, KATHRENE. Farther 
North. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1944. 
181p. $2.00. 


Sixteen-year-old Ann Jackson, her four- 
teen-year-old brother Litew and seventeen- 
year-old Ken and Jerry take a month’s 
canoe trip into the North Woods wilderness 
with Hi Matthews, an old trapper. Their 
hendtees = “indured are — aay, er 
in getting the —_, a Fox 
Island over — of 1 and portages. A 

skillful portrayal bf Bh gg ¥- 
background. 
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Suretps, Mitrorp E. Dirty Face. 
S100" Humphries, Inc., c1944. 48p. 


Included in the book are -six orig- 
inal verses about such common 
as Little Toads, Worms, Ri 
Hollyhocks, and Thunder and such d-like 
activities as Riding a Calf, A- Ants, 
Tickling My Breath, and aang ith My 
Hands—all word pictures, mementos of fleet- 


ing childhood days. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 
Cotteces. Report of the Meetings of 
Terminal Education Conference for 
the Southern Region. American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, c1944. 47p. 

This is a running report 
by Junior College 
ucation of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges Association. It is rather brief 
and sketchy, but helpful. 


ARMSTRONG, W. Ear, Horuis, Er- 
NEsT V., AND Davis, Heten E. The Col- 
lege and Teacher Education. American 
Council on Education, c1944. 31lp. 
$2.50. 

This volume was prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher ucation of = Amer- 
ican Council on Education and is a report 
of what happened in the o_o and uni- 
versities associated in the cooperative study 
of teacher education. It is similar to other 
reports in the same series in that it sketches 
the commission's work, describes and analy- 
zes specific activities carried on in the co- 
operative centers and sets forth ay Lcirere- 
tations of the authors and conclusions. This 
report should prove to be very raw gy to 
college teachers and others interested in the 
education of teachers. 


Arrowoop, CHARLES Fiinn. Theory 
of Education in the Political Philoso- 
phy of Adam Smith. Charles F. Ar- 
rowood, 1945. 34p. 


A keen fragment by one of education's 
best minds. 


Bapcer, Henry Gienn. Junior Col- 
lege Accounting Manual. American 
ae on Education, 1945. 


A very practical book on Junior College 
accounting. It deals with such subjects as: 
Intrepretation of Accounts; Cost Account- 
ing: Budgeting; Financial Statements and 
Reports: Auditing, etc. A verv useful vol- 
ume for administrators and college business 
agents. 


Baker, Emity V. Children’s Ques- 
tions and Their Implications for Plan- 
ning the Curriculum. Teachers Col- 
4 Columbia University, c1945. 172p. 


The 


of this study was to 
how 


discover 
dren’s questions may be used in the 
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development of the curriculum of the inter- 
mediate grades. Indirectly, the data were to 
furnish suggestions for the curriculum in 
teacher education. Over 9,000 
cured from 1,402 children » 
The findings are presented in terms of gen- 
eral eats a and a. —— 


tex fy 


BRUNNER, EDMUND DES., eas 
IRWIN T., AND ENSMINGER, DovucLas, 
editors. Farmers of the World. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945, 208p. $2.50. 

A vivid and authoritative preeptation of 
the practices in agricultural, to a lesser 
extent, home economics on work in 
different coun 
ae a ma involved. how. remarkable 
arity in situations drastical! ee. ' 
final chapter is an excellen 
the jlities and the limitations < ~ 5 such 
ors in helping raise the general plane of 


ee 


Cooper, LANE. Louis Agassiz as a 
eee ie. Comstock Pub. Co., Inc., 1945. 
Pp 
A ag of the great ~~" -e- teach- 


methods. As an example of the latter, con- 


sider the he: of four of the twelve ‘chap- 
ters: “How assiz Taught Professor 
Shaler,” “How Agassiz Taught ‘essor 


Wilder,” “How Agassiz ae Professor 
Scudder.” Should be read by all biology 
teachers. 


Counts, Greorce S. Education and 
the Promise o of America. Macmillan 
and Co., c1945. 157p. $1.50. 

The author expresses supreme confidence 
in education as the primary need for achiev- 
ing our national aspiration. Education is 
examined in terms of the emerging tech- 
nological, humanistic, and industrialized age. 
The author maintains that the aims and 
philosophy of education must be in terms of 
the society America wishes to have. 


Cox, Racnet Dunaway. Counselors 
and Their Work. Archives Pub. Co., 
1945. 246p. $3.50. 

This is a very careful analysis of the 
work and function of the counselor in cur 
vo f education. It shows his relationship ¢ to 
suc’ rsons as 7 , Managers 
of ind A well-done $e job of care- 
ful analysis. 


DonHAM, WALLACE Brett. Education 
for Responsible Living. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, c1944. 309p. $3.00. 

A challenge to the liberal arts 
and its program. The author criticizes 
present method of university and —_ 
education for not keeping i with condi- 
tions in the world and ma definite sug- 
gestions for a new 


EHRENPREIS, IRvIN. The “Types Ap- 
proach” to Literature. King’s Crown 
Press, c1945. 153p. $2.25. 


An so 
method, of the i, Fie ae oe 
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yi . A general discussion of geno 
at re is taught in in ~ Nea gre 
ature 

and in the high schools of America. 


EISENHART, LUTHER PFAHLER. The 
Educational Process. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, c1945. 87p. $1.00. 

. zu bok: book considers the siuenionel prob- 
uate school but is Cas pd concerned ‘with 
liberal arts education in schools and col- 
the “middle 
and avoids the ex- 
tremes of pro ive or traditional educa- 
tion. The discussion is both comprehensive 


FLEEGE, Ursan H. Self-revelation of 
the Adolescent Boy. Bruce Pub. Co., 
c1945. — $3.50. 

This book reports the results so an = 
haustive questionnaire ‘upa upon 

as answered 

enty representative oe —_ aie hgh 
schools. Results are analyzed and 
tized to provide a picture of the niet peed prob- 
lems faced by these adolescents as they 
themselves see these problems. i 


HarvaRD COMMITTEE. General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society. Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1945. 267p. $2.50. 

A group of eminent scholars 
reasoned and philosophical basis an 74 
ucation to “prepare an individual to become 
vocation 


perience of these scholars d tend to as- 
sociate abstract thought and "ideals with ac- 
tion, in that order. in’ recrud- 
escence of the arm-chair committee report. 


Hatcuer, Haze, M., AND ANDREWS, 
Mitprep E. The Teaching of Home- 
making. Houghton, Mifflin Co., c1945. 
484p. $3.00. 

An entirely new and up-to-date feaching of 


of classroom ures for the 
home econ +. In thi this book the ors 
have attempted to re-examine the techniques 


both in ty d omemaking — educa’ 

en: an f 

and to develop a method will Sead 
the teacher to gy h- 
spiring of help for 
is genuinely int in improving her 
teaching methods. 


Heatu, Crark W. What P Are. 
ere University Press, 1945. 141p. 
poi eye yb tr aaaeon tg e 
methods lused in its 


efforts to study normal 

human deals with purposes, se- 
lection of subjects, results expected, etc. 
sumaoqaent publications will deal with var- 
ous aspects of material now under review. 


Kanopet, I. L., ed. Education Year- 
book of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, 1944. Teachers rene Columbia 
University, c1944. 335p. $3.75. 

This volume, “Twenty-First Educa’ 
Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University,” 
eae ee = the wartime educational 
system ustralia, um, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia England, F France, Greece, 
Italy, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, Scotland, Union of South Af- 
rica, and the United States. 


LAFORE, GERTRUDE GILMORE. Prac- 
tices of Parents in Dealing With Pre- 
school Children. Teachers ae <4 
— University, c1945. 150p. 


An understanding of why and for what 
reason a preschool child acts and talks as 
he does, is of interest and often a puzzle to 
both mother and teacher. teacher de- 
sires to understand what takes place in the 
home environment between parent and 
child. The data for a study the above 
were gathered through visits to twenty-one 
homes. The author has drawn tentative con- 
clusions based on the few homes visited. 


MacLatcuy, JOSEPHINE H. Education 
on the Air. Ohio State University, 
c1944. 300p. $3.00. 

The printed proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Institute for Education by! Radio. It is a sym- 

um covering a e of radio but 

its focus in the s ce of Radio 

in Education. The ma is much better 
composed than usual. 


MALLOoN, Paut, The Ease Era. Wil- 

one B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1945. 119p. 
1.50. 

Mr. Mallon, the well-known columnist, 
gives “Progressive Education” a thorough 
going over. If you ~~ a Aa By Pro- 
gressive you will be insulted you are a 
flinty-eyed Conservative you will be pleased. 


Mittett, Frep B. The Rebirth of 
Liberal Education. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1945. 179p. $2.00. 

The author of this book 


NaTIONAL SOcrIETY OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. Adjustments 
in Education to Meet War and Post- 
war Needs. Ann Arbor Press, c1944. 
94p. $1.50. 

This volume is Yearbook No. XXIX of 


== postwar needs are the follo : yg 
of education, educational ogy, 
pen san administration, educati soci 


history of education, and the training of 
guidance workers. 
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NICHOLS, JEANETTE P., ed., and oth- 
ers. History in the High School and 
Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, c1945. 154p. — agent 


This is a record of an - a 
among members of the 
cil for the Social Studies. It is an yk 
report, one which should be studied care- 
fully by teachers of the social studies and 
history, both elementary and school. 
The study is valuable since it is concrete 
and specific. It lists definite objectives for 
the social studies and gives s outlines 
of what should be taught at t levels. 


ParRKER, ErHet Lee. How Effective 
is the Teaching of Home Economics? 
Bureau of School Service Bulletin. 


University of Kentucky, c1945. Sp. 
Not only home economics teachers b 


anyone interested in educating for WS 
tive living will find this study interes 
and thought-provoking. One cannot bu 
question why instruction is relatively in- 
effective in the first year for all areas of 
home economics except clothing, as revealed 
by this investigation. There are interesting 
implications in this question, alone, for 
further research into the whole problem 
of factors affecting learning. 


SARGENT, Porter. The Continuing 
Battle. Porter Sargent, 1945. 160p. 


This is a reprint of the first 159 pages of 
the “Twenty-ninth Edition of the Handbook 
of Private Schools.” It is a tirade against 
modern education, especially public educa- 
tion. It is a glorification of classical, tra- 
ditional education in the spirit of what is old 
is good; what is new is bad. 


Smuru, F. TREDWELL. An Experiment 
in Modifying Attitudes Toward the 
Negro. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, c1943. 135p. $1.85. Series: 
Contributions to Education No. 887. 

This is an ent in modifying at- 
titudes soweré the Negro, which is an at- 
tempt to evaluate — ifically the worth of 

educational ams in modifying the 
attitudes toward the Neare. with full recogni- 
tion that the problem which was once con- 
sidered Southern is now National scope. 


It should be of particular interest writ- 
os of Ay in social science and to 
a better u ding 


nderstan 
of re "race aiiates. an libraries will find ft 
ey will want on their shelves 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. Techniques of 
Guidance. e. Harper and Brothers, c1945. 
394p. $3.50 


ik nis ementien, organizes, and 
presents accurately and in detail the best 
modern and procedures 


available 
for the complex and a qovenitial ~~ of coun- 
seling as guidance. It complete 


ts, record forms of organization of guid- 
—— o 
AZ yy BRU 
the individual to the 
y—~ % in gy ai must live and work. 
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U. S. Orrice or Epucation. Residence 
and Migration of College Students. U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
2lp. 10c. 

This hlet is a report of 


pamp fi 
of the residence and —— * <7 studen: 
enrolled in a 


aa Sees 
include: stu Student acts presented by states, 

i gh cy of the var ete my | 

aw: wer various be valuable 

institutions. Fhis study 
to college BT | Hy 
legislatures, and others in i 
moting an effective program of higher a 
ucation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. Educa- 
tion and Society. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, c1944. 196p. $2.50. 


the -.* _ princiytes of our sy: of educa- 
tion. wey are based on the results 
of i o cduantionsl tem of the 
commonwealth of California. ese re 


should constitute a a guide to 
who are interested in redirecting education. 


Varcas, S. ALFRoNsO. Psychology 
and Philosophy of Teaching. Catholic 
University of America Press, c1944. 
293p. $3.00. 

Th 
at ~FE . discourse sen BS seychelagiont 
based upon Thomistic A. K., An ae 
tempt is made to show how both psychology 
and philosophy must work yey — 
viding adequate solutions 
problems of teaching. 

WeESMAN, ALEXANDER G. A Study of 
Transfer of Training From High 
School Subjects to Intelligence. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
c1945. 82p. $1.75. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 909). 


This is the report of a 
duplicate the early Thorndike stu 


tal discipline and’ to present an 

the problem from a correlational approach. 
The investigation areas no _ superior 
transfer value for any of the achievement 
areas me . 


lanned to 
of men- 


WoeE.tret, NorMAN, AND TYLER, I. 
Kerr, eds. Radio and the School, A 
Guidebook for Teachers and Admini- 
strators. World Book Co., c1945. 358p. 
$2.12. (Radio in Education Series) 

This book, attempting “to clarify the po- 
sition of radio in education and to point out 
the specific things — need to be done,” 
presents fin a. of the 
staff of the Ev: tation of S ool 
Project as a result of 5 intensive in 
tigation. The apath: toners radio in schools 
is attributed to the of educational 
behind social and economic e-9-> and 
difference, even an of school 

le. The probable reason that most 
ail to use radio is Because they leck knowl- 


ce Re ~~ day-by-day teaching. 














consi radio sound stan- 
dards for . ation, use, and 
administra gig wt Ee 


ing machine, (4) microphone and loud- 
speaker ee and (5) central sound sys- 
tem. tical ideas in this book should 
make it valuabie as a text in radio-educa- 
tion courses in teacher-train 

and also as a handbook for teachers and ad- 
—" in schools where radio should 


Health 


Krause, Marte V., AND SENSE, EL- 
EANORA. Diet Manual for Home Nurs- 
ing. M. Barrows and Co., Inc., c1945. 
218p. $2.00. 

The book is divided into three one = 
an adequate diet plan; (2) diets 
from an adequate diet plan; (3) 
diet menu suggestio: — ‘recipes. It is 


Literature 

BalLey, JosePpH C. Seaman A. Knapp, 
Schoolmaster of American A 
ture. Columbia University Press, 
1945. 307p. $3.25. 

The very human story of a 7 
man. The diversity of interests an -_. oe 
ties and the fight gx. odds 
success sto’ more 


It should be in every de 
high-school library. 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, AND CousINs, 
Norman, eds. The Poetry of Freedom. 
Random House, c1945. 820p. $3.00. 


by PR am 
poetic onures on 

and timeless publication. 
Edited by two of our most discerning lit- 
e-arv critice. it presents selections from the 
literature of a countries with a 
crcnelagicn! span from the Rigveda to the 
noetry of World War o *ritish and Ameri- 
can poets are most amply represented, but 


me = “fiction. 
entary and 


test 


one notes with pleasure the inclusion of 
poets from several South — 
An antho! 


= and Central European. 


f the editors and gh en go Rae 
° e 
its content, and therefore one to be read 


and owned. 
See, 5 . L, Shake re and the 
Popular amatic Tradition. Duke 


University Press, c1944. 209p. $3.00. 
Does the King see the Dumb Show in 


is the of the 
“cruces” which led the scholarly a “to 
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ruminate upon the multi-consciousness of 
histicated theatre audience,” 


a popular aus 


leading into urpose “‘to trace what I 
consider ~ = most t deve its 
in. recent iticism.” uch 


and naturalism, concluding that “naturalism 
is essentially a ‘high brow product, the fruit 
of reflection upon the unreasonableness of 
normal dramatic pr lure.” 


Cox, Greorce J. Nature and Art. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1945. 87p. 
$2.50. 

Rarely from the hands of one person do 
two artistic media blend and the result be- 
come perfection. Either one excels or the 
other. Only a craftsman like George J. Cox 
could sculpture sonnets and lyrics from 
words and engravings from wood and, com- 
bining the two, still preserve their mo yo | 
and fresh, artistic beauty, Nature and Art 
combines engravings and verse to produce 
an artistic triumph. 


EpmunNpDSs, MurRRELL. Red, White, and 
Black. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 1945. 
153p. $2.00. 

Twelve stories of the forgotten people, 
white and black, in the modern South. Each 

is separate and complete in itself, but 

they all present a challenge to:the present 

system and —_——. the sense of need for 
ona oom of better way of d 

The writing % ne: literary qual- 

+ a shows sympath ¥ 


Forp, Grorce H. Keats and the Vic- 
torians. Yale University Press, 1944. 
200p. $3.00. 

A study of Keat’s rise to fame from his 
death in 1821 to the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth in 1895. The author shows the 
neglect of the poet in the first half of the 
century and his popularity in the last half 
and accounts for the one ix > —_. 
The main body of the book 
discussion of the influence of ‘Keats on BY 
major Victorians as Tennyson, Arnold, 
setti, Morris, and Swinburne. 


Frost, Ropert. A Masque of Reason. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 23p. $2.00. 

A dramatic dialogue between God 
Job, with occasional interpolations by Job's 
wife and the Devil, on the age-old 2 ye 
of Evil and Fate. Now safely in ven, 
and possessed of some _ surprisin , Ry 
chronistic knowl e, Job presses 
an answer as to why He allowed the Devil 
to torment him. While Frost’s answer is 
not Miltonic, it is provocative and delight- 
ful, and his blank verse remains the most 
fluid and colloquial of our time. 


GRAHAME, KENNETH. First Whisper 
of “The Wind in the Willows.” J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1945. 94p. $1.50. 

The story of the genesis of “Wind in .-~ 
Willows” and intimate recollections 
author ‘vith 
letters by Kenneth Grahame to his 


son. a unpub: 
storv. “Bertie’s Escapade.” Students of 

literature or adults who have not 
their childlike wouter will want to read this 
delightful book. t 
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HAVIGHURST, WALTER. Masters 
Modern Short Story. Harcourt, 
and Co., cl1945. 538p. $1.85. 

An questiont collection of stories by 
twelve American and twelve British masters 
of the short story. Contents are well chos- 
en for merit and lasting interest. A good 
book to teach, to study, and to read for 
pleasure. 


Se 


JABOTINSKY, BLapruir. Prelude to 


Delilah. Bernard Ackerman, 1945. 
348p. $2.50. 
The story of Sampson, told with the 


vividness of modern motive and the ancient 
setting. 


James, Marquis. The Cherokee 
Strip; An Oklahoma Boyhood. Viking 
Press, 1945. 284p. $3.00. 

Well-written autobiographical sketches 
which, taken together, give a vivid sense of 
the development a great section of our 
nation. This is interesting, significant, and 
easy supplemental reading for the 
= both on secondary and collegiate 


Keturnc, Lucite. Contemporary Po- 
etry. University of North Carolina, 


c1945. 47p. 50c. Library Extension 
tem Vol. 11, No. 1. 

Another booklet in the Uni of 
North Carolina’s helpful series d for 
study groups. Outlines for 


meet- 
ings on omens ary American and British 
— are included together with pibliograph- 
and subjects for study. Pertinent 
may be borrowed from th 
actical, well 


Smorru, SHerta Kaye. Kitchen Fugue. 

Harper and Brothers, 1945. 215p. $2.75. 
ical 

Charming philosoph: essays on = Guse, 


this while a al those 
who serve may add to the of 
housekeeping lems. 

Wricox, Wenvett. Everything is 


Quite, Ali Right. Bernard Ackerman, 
Inc. 1945. 184p. $2.50. 


A sordid story insight . 
ing for the - ashy ty Dad that 
makes up 

Reference 

Bryan, Roy C. Keys to essional 

Information for Teachers. Graduate 


Division, Western Mi 


Education, c1945. 44p. 75c. 

oe Sere teachers and 

Seriation that can Sy noul A 
time as pro: are 4 

It stresses the ion Index as the “key 

of keys,” and gives briefer space to im- 
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Ko yt indexes to education- 
special refer- 


Davis, Jonun D. The Westminister 
Dictionary of the Bible. Westminister 
Press, c1944. 658p. $3.50. 


Revision of Davis’ Bible Dictionary grow- 
ing out of and yo ae more recent 
investigations and findings in the fields of 
philology, archaeology, history of ancient 
Near East, Biblical p Aamo and Old and 
New Testament criticism—a wealth of al- 
Sea arranged information which il- 
uminates and makes more intelligible a 
study of the Bible. 


portant bibliogr: 
al 4 ig 
ence books. 


Du Bors, W. E. B., AND JOHNSON, 
Guy B. Encyclopedia of the Negro. 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, Inc., c1945. 208p. 
$2.75. 


Saqpeeottie « of the Negro is a long need- 


ed volume. ee paratory 
volume contains ins. Bibliograp Sal Meterense 
Lists and Repo! furnish authen- 


tic source i 4 = ~~ a of —y Fe 
magazine articles and true stories about the 
Negro, which have heretofore not been 
available in usable form. It answers many 
important questions about the Negro. The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund has done a real service 
to the Nation in initia’ this Encyclopedia. 
With Dr. W. E. B. DuBois as Senior Edi- 
tor, its service and success is assured. Ev- 
ery scholar and every library should secure 
ag copy and subsequent copies as publish- 





Goon, Carter V. Dictionary of Edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 
495p. $4.00. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education) 


Se EM Date Rages yoet © 


In 1937, 
= an ey dicti The pri- 
pape this was to 
eae i available a oomereouere ctionary 


of professional terms in education compara- 
ble a in medicine, law, 


has been fo 

or common terms 

The arrangement is with num- 

This dicti will ‘ills place ea eased 
on: a 

in educatio literature. 


HorKHETMER, Mary Fourey, anp Dir- 
FOR, JOHN W. Educators Guide to Free 
Films, fifth annual edition, Educators 








1945) 


Ransom, SARAH BENT, ed. Consumer 
Chemistry. New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, c1945. 36p. 75c. 


bits, 
ictures, publications and record- 
ines in —_ ied or consumer chemistry. Each 
otated and free publications are 
pve Ay indicated. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Liprary. Bibliography of Agriculture. 
Government Printing Office, c1945. 
unp. 40c. 


5,238 pubsestions of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, State tural Experi- 
ment Stations, State 
Servieus, and ye ow i —— from 
other sources, juding en arranged 
by subject. Starred items show those avail- 
able in microfilm or 
liography will be for 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


Winston Dictionary Starr. The 
New Winston Dictionary for Young 
People. John C. Winston Co., 1945. 
x—950p. $2.00. 


Distinctly a diction for children or a 
ready reference for spefiing. onunciation, 
and simple, clearly definitions. 
Derivations are not given, nor is there much 
illustrative use of The single list of 
46,000 words and terms “includes abbrevia- 
tions, proper names and some phrases. The 

is large and weer Supplementary tn- in- 


type 
formation and 24 
An exceedingly he pfu ae for B adh a3 


schools. 
Religion 
De Jonc, Peter Y. The Covenant 
Idea in New England Theology. Wil- 
liam Eerdmans Publishing Co., 


1945. 264p. $2.50. 


A scholarly dissertation research which 
presents a study of the doctrine of 
Covenant in Protestant circles in 
how this doctrine was taken over by 
American Puritans; how the rejection 
the covenant idea in America was accom- 
a by an entirely new conception of 


aise 


Fans, Soputa L. Jesus, The Carpen- 
pop Son. Beacon Press, c1945, 160p. 
2.00. 
A biogra ay of Bay 3 designed for 
people “fn ‘which ion Buiias 
upon quo’ or ain sources. 
An interesting eens tute for the 
Gospel narrative. ly liberal in point 
of view, equally modern in treatment, and, 
doubtless to many, unorthodox as, for ex- 
ample, “some had dreams in which Jesus 
came back and talked with them.” 


Harrat, STEWART. Public Relations 
‘or Churches. Se ery 

ess, 01945. 136p. $1 
An analysis of techniques of public re- 


lations including an Loterpeatetten: of “some, 
of the fundamental philosophies, 
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and objectives of church programs” that 
ministers and church workers may have “an 
——— ay gy a, 2 r- 4 
ve guidance gestive 

Sample, “Never fo ‘orget that pnt is 
two-thirds motion.” 


Kromminca, D. H. A History of the 
Christian Church. William B. rd- 
wn Publishing Co., ¢c1945. 304p. 


Traces gregiteney history of the Chris- 
tian Church units analagous to 

history, Ancient, Medieval, Modern, pre- 
senting 3-hundred pages of carefully culled 
information in respect to leading - 
alities, movements, and organizations. It is 


written in concise style designed to a 
to laymen in general and youth in particular 
as undoubtedly it will. 


Wuest, Kennets S. Studies in the 
Vocabulary of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. William B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., c1945. 149p. $1.50. 

Makes available to the Bible student, un- 
familiar with Greek and English-Greek, 
a vocabulary of some eighty words in the 
Authorized New Testament n' the 
words in Classical G in 
Greek, Greek which became the interna- 
tional language. Valuable. It may, how- 
ever, develop tendency toward superficial 
erudition and pseudo scholarship, 


Science 


Benstey, B. A. Practical Anatomy 
of the Rabbit. Blakiston Co., c1945. 
358p. $3.50. 

This fifth edition of the standard manual 
for the dissection of the rabbit possesses the 
same excellence as previous editions; in fact, 


the changes from the fourth edition are 
mostly minor. 


Macxtre, T. J., anD McCartney, J. E. 
Handbook of Practical Bacteriology. 
— and Wilkins Co., 1945. 720p. 

5.00. 


This seventh edition, because of war- 
time restrictions, is not greatly different 
from the sixth edition except in the ap- 
pendix. By means of expanding the ap- 
pendix and ae it into sections cor- 
responding to th oo. much of the im- 
portant new satert deals with sulpho- 
namide compounds, penicillin, one 
microscopy, the electron microscope, etc. A 
— > gan cameary of bacteriological 
methods 


Social Science 


ANDERSON, Dewey. Recent Occupa- 
tional Trends in American Labor. 
Stanford University Press, c1945. 133p. 
$1.50. 


A report based on 1940 census data, in- 
classif 


dicating trends in the chief ications of 
pam be a This is the type of 
essential for guidance in educational and vo- 


cational choice by children and youth. 
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AUSUBEL, NATHAN, ed. Voices of His- 
tory. Gamercy Publishing Co., c1945. 
660p. $3.50. 

This volume includes the at speeches 
and important state papers of the year 1944 
and, as such, is of great value to the his- 
torian who is interested the 
sources. There is also a review of the 
1944, which lists the most important 

penings as they relate to the war 
this decisive year. For each month there is 
a chronology of the important events. This 
is an indispensable ~~ for those who 
try to understand war and the pre 
lems of tumetianel relations during the 
year. 


BARINGER, WitL1AM E. A House Di- 
viding. The Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation, 1945. 356p. $4.00. 


This volume covers the four months be- 
tween the election of President Lincoln and 
his inauguration, and is the result of a care- 
ful study based mostly on private letters 
and newspapers. Even tho it was pre- 
pared as a doctoral dissertation, it is interest- 
ing reading, and the numerous footnotes 
and quotations add greatly to its value from 
the historian’s point of view. Even though 
many volumes of the life of Lincoln and 
different aspects of his administration have 
appeared, there is a definite place for this 
interesting and valuable study. 


Bassett, Noste P. Constitution 
the United Nations of the World. 
Christopher Publishing House, c1944. 
64p. $1.75. 


This little booklet presents a 
constitution of the United Nations the 
World modeled after the constitution of 
the United States. It was develo by the 
author over a period of years was pub- 
lished before the San Francisco Conference 
met, and is now superseded by the consti- 
tution adopted by that . The main 
idea embodied in this constitution is that 
the great powers surrender their military 
power to an international government. The 
author believes that world peace cannot be 
maintained until an international govern- 
ment is set up. 


Bresanz, JOHN Mavis. Costa Rican 
Life. Columbia University Press, c1944. 
272p. -$3.00. 

This careful analysis and interpretation 
of the many aspects that make up middle- 
class living anywhere—work, play, family 
relationships, politics, education, religion— 
comes out of a year of living with middle 
class Costa Rican citizens in their homeland. 
It is an excellent text for those 
a clearer picture of Latin American culture. 


Burcw, Guy IRVING, AND ELMER, 
PENDELL. Population Roads to Peace 
or War. Population Reference Bureau, 
c1945. 138p. $2.00. 


An able gee for limiting as pein 
in this country and in the Fewer 
folks, better in health and efficiency, could 


causes of war 
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CHRISTMAN, Henry. Tin Horns and 
Calico. Henry Holt and Co., cl19465. 
377p. $3.75. 


This is the sto of the anti-rent re- 
bellion in New York State in the 1840's. It 
is the story of the social revolution against 
the semi-feudal system which ye in 
New York State where the farmers in 
ens of counties were 
their landlords, resen th: aristoc- 
racy. The story is told in an interesting 
manner, but for the historian it would be 
of greater value if it were documented with 
citations to the sources. The bibliography is 
composed large of accounts, 
though it does include newspapers, some 
official records, — records, letters, and 
other manu 


Cutter, Leon. A Post-war Career 
on APO Joe. Leon Cutler, 1945. unp. 


A clever book of cartoons sugges that 
the returned soldier take a course in tor 
craft and start a business of his own with 
a Hobby Shop. The idea is well presented 
and should be attractive to some of the 
war veterans. 





Devorta, ELta. Speaking of Indians. 
Friendship Press, c1944. 163p. $1.00. 

The author of this little volume has a 
rich background from tradition, education, 
and experience for the task, and she has 
done an excellent job. Any one interested 
in Indians—everyone should be—will want 
to read this book and every librarian will 
want it on her shelves. 


Du Bors, W. E. B. Color and De- 
mocracy: Colonies and Peace. Har- 
ply Brace and Co., c1945. 143p. 


$2.00 

The author of “Color and Democracy” is 
eminently qualified by education in Ameri- 
ca and Europe and an usual experience to 
speak with authority on race problems and 
democracy. His thesis is based on 
ciples of the “Four Freedoms” with a plea 
for lasting peace through the united ac- 
tion of men of goodwill and giving the color- 
ed races of the world, who make up a os 
majority of the puiation, a right to 
in all phases of life and vee P will 


interest all Vamp a My = 2 
ce every ary. 


and should have a 

Lerper, Henry Smiru. Blind Spots. 
Friendship Press, c1944. 146p. $1. 

The author has written this book from 
a background of wonderful experience 
mens — Chinese, Rng American 

egroes. an attem: suggest ways 
of cultivating fair and brotherly attitudes 
one toward another among all — iets the 
He opens up the 
TR. i RB RB 
of race prejudice and race inj % 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Time for Plan- 
ae. Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 273p. 


The ——_— mechanics of Plarrek, the 
uncerta _* principle of Heisenberg, the 
relativity theory of Evi 


nstein, the success 
supports 


of the atomic bomb have cut the 








1945) 


from materialistic and deterministic 
Philosophies and ene S 2 

concept creative energism. 
open ey A bp a 
and the class-man” 


planning is essential for peace, plenty and 
security. 


Monrtacu, M. F. AsHiey. Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. 


Columbia University Press, cl945. 
304p. $3.25. 


This revised and eg 4 volume on 
“The Fallacy of Race” exploration 
into the fields of Ae. BE genetics, 
biology, and social psychology in an a 
tempt to find practical solutions of 
problems of “race.” It should find a ioe 
in libraries for general reading, and should 
be helpful to fair-minded officials deal- 
Me wa administrative and judicial prob- 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND Pr LAMBDA THETA. Women in the 
Professions. Emereriity of California 
Press, 1945. 142p. 

Aims of the study were HE yee (1) 

al pict 
. , Samara ats 5) ture of the per personnel and 


women a two yours of war, (2) a brief 


analysis of some in status 
since the United States entered the war, 
and (3) a summ of contributions 43 
war services. were sen 
5,871 active and 3,600 inactive Pi Lam 


Theta’s. Near fifty cent re 
women live 4 work in every Ptate 


were supporting or 


denendants. 60.7 per cent of all respondents 
and 69.6 of those gainfully held 


graduate de; 
some interes 


State 
University Press, c1944. 401p. — 
For students of American history, es- 


volume. 
federate cabinet is well told in 
which is both scholarly 4. pp Re arg 
The study po mrga A documen: and 
there is an Rar ee bi Mogreghy of manu- 
we offi i Pyeng documen: 


and 
Fedieals. seowapapess pers and 
ee The ebibliogranhy conteine Yets 
—# yenalcament ithe * reading 
materials for the high-school student. 


Putiuips, Henry ALBERT. Argentina 
Hastings House, c1944. 241p. $2.50. 

In this book the es presents a ae 

ee and oe 

whole South a problem thelat- 


in point of view a | = 
weak Se gevoted to a considera 


# 


nomic Bag he due "consideration 5 ts 
cations of the Argentina pattern of life. 
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Powe.L, A. CuiayTon. Riots and 
= Richard R. Smith, c1945. 171p. 
.00. 


As the title implies, this volume deals 
with some exceptional race relations but 


that the only equality demanded by the 
Negro is the equality of opportunity and 
not social equality. It is an interesting, 
challenging book. 


Pussy, Merto H. Big 


Government. 
Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 


c1945. 240p. 


“Big government” is here to stay. It 
can and must be controlled to serve the 
ends of democracy. It is out of keeping 
with the American spirit to hold ihat under 
democratic control it cannot attain enough 
efficiency for long survival. The author, 
a noted newspaperman, makes many prac- 
ticas suggestions to insure this efficiency; 
central committees of to work with 
the executive branch; reorganization of 

commi' system; functional 
departmentalization of the os branch; 
division of prosecuting and judging fune- 
tions of independent commissions; 
easier method of amending the constitution; 
abolition of the two-thirds rule, and the 
electoral college. 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., JR. The 
Age of Jackson. Little, Brown and Co., 
1945. 577p. $5.00. 


A scholarly presentation and Bay | 
analysis of events mam g's ne 


the Jacksonian Democr: miiniate. 
| ae in the gover AY “The basic 

correctly interpreted as one be- 
tween i rights of man ay Bye ie De ts of 


pt ae * excellently —_ 
mented. oe reco for college 
level and 


Jigsaw. Foreign Policy 
1945. 96p. 25c. otiee’ Series No. 53. 


Excellent thumb-nail a of the 
chief boundary difficulties in Europe. For 
purposes of clearness of statements 
problems are over-simplified. This seems 
inevitable. The accompanying maps make 
the situation vivid. This is one goed book- 
let to aid in understanding th 
cussion of the European situation. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE. 
Postwar Problems in Business, Edu- 
cation, and Government. Vanderbilt 
University, 1944. 146p. $1.50. 


This volume a the atereome and 
proceedings of erence postwar 
Dronesdines in business, saueation, and gov- 
mt. The conference was held at —- 
March, 1944. 
addresses constitute a valuable cunts. 
tion to the solution of postwar problems. 
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Watts, FRANKLIN, ed. Voices of His- 
tory, 1943-44. Gamercy Publishing Co.., 
c1944. 621p. $3.50. 


This volume includes all the important 
cpescnes of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 

tler, Tojo, and others. It has a copy of 
the Teheran Declaration and other import- 
ant documents. There are monthly sum- 
maries of important events and an excellent 
review of events of the — It is a valu- 
able source of information, almost indis- 
to make a care- 
the year 1943. 


sible for those who 
‘ul study of the events 


WILLIAMS, SAMUEL COLE. Tennessee 
During the Revolutionary War. Ten- 
nessee Historical Commission, 1944. 
294p. 

This is a scholarly volume produced by 
a distinguished authority on Tennessee 
a It covers the years from 1775 to the 
end of 1784 and supplements the author’s 
volumes on “The Dawn of the Tennessee 
Valley and Tennessee History” and the 
“History of the Lost State of Frankland.” 
This volume is well written and carefully 
documented. 


WoLrseEIN, Seymour Louts. The De- 
cline of a Cotton Textile City. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944. 179p. $2.50. 

The author analyzes the factors which 
have contributed to the decline of the cot- 
ton textile industry in New Bedford, Bris- 
tol Coun Massachusetts. Among the fac- 
tors considered are the following: trans- 
portation, availability of markets, obsoles- 
cence, taxation, labor, wages, unionization, 
and social legislation. 


Text and Workbooks 


ALTENBURG, Epcar. Genetics. Henry 
— and Co. 1945. 452p. $3.20. 


. pees general textbook of 
The view i is modern and the selection 
of ma excellent—altogether a 


happy pent voy 


Bane, Lira, AND CHAPIN, MrtpRep R. 
Introduction to Home Economics. 
7" ee Mifflin Co., c1945. 260p. 


This little book is a welcome 
oe 3 
cu 


Bayes, Ernest E., aND Burnett, R. 
WILL. Biology for Better Living. Sil- 
ver Burdett Co., c1944. 754p. $2.28. 


as this that have 
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school biological courses so popular with 
students. 


Bittte, CeLtestine N. The Whole 
Man. Bruce Publishing Co., c1945. 
687p. $3.50. 

A general introducto ao perdi 
ey based upon Thomistic “prinelples. F Poy, 

ology is treated here 

of salentifve 


philosophy, only such aspects 

psy’ chology being included as the author 
ieves ‘vould contribute to an understand- 

ing of man’s nature from a philosophical 

standpoint. Emphasis is placed upon the 

fundamental unity or integrality of the 

individual. 


Encie, T. L. Psychology. World 
Book Co., c1945. 549p. $2.12. 

A general elementary text designed 
marily for high-school - aay and colles 
freshmen. Simple and clear in style and 
vocabulary, it is both interesting and au- 
thoritative. 


GERSHENFELD, Louis. Bacteriology 
and Allied eg Mack Publishing 
Co., 1945. 561p. $6.00 

A general bacteriology stressing certain 
applied topics such as sterilization, fumi- 
gation, insecticides, the production, use and 
storage of biological products, the market- 
ing of sterile medicaments more than is 
usually the case. A very good textbook. 


Levy, Hyman, AND Premet, E. E. 
Elementary Statistics. Ronald Press 
Co., c1945. 184p. $2.25. 

This little book includes the statistical 
topics usually peutee first 
ayy S fi lation, d proba 
ency, spersion, "corre on, an - 
bility. There is a very interesting help- 
ful chapter on “The Limitations of Normal 
Statistical ee ee = also a set 
of answers for all the prob 


Mrtiarp, NELLIE D., AND Kine, Bar- 
ry G. Human Anatomy and Physiol- 
4 W. B. Saunders Co., c1945. 514p. 


The authors use the anatomic system 


3 at of jologi principles —" 
erstan ic 
e “= are five, conform 


is up-to-date in 
ganized; the illustrations are many and 
summaries tables are 


Ravuts, Rev. J. E>warpd, AND SHEEHY, 
Sister M. MAvRICcE. Principles of aa 
chology. Bruce Publishing Co., cl 


200p. $2.00. 
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SmirH, JAMES G., AND DUNCAN 
Acueson J. Sampling Statistics and 
Applications. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
01945. 498p. $4.00. 


This volume is intended for a second 
course in statistics. After | the 
basic concepts and definitions usually found 
in books for a first course in statistics, the 
authors discuss the general theo: fre- 
ome curves and the theory 
sampling. Theoretical discussion is illust- 
rated throughout to show real-life applica- 
tions. The work is thoroughly done, and 
the book should prove quite satisfactory. 
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AUBLE, RoBert NEIL, Job Sheets 
in Radio. Macmillan and Co., 1944. 
Books I and II. 134p. 128p. $1.50. 


Bancer, Henry G., AND EEtts, WAL- 
TER CrosBy. Junior College Salary 
Study. American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, 1945. 14p. $2.50. 


Dotcu, Marcuertte P. Practice Book 


for Roads of Progress. Lyons and Car- 
nahan, 1944. 96p. 


Dotcu, Marcuertre P. Practice Book 
for Widening Trails. Lyons and Car- 
nahan, 1944. 96p. 
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GrirFiTrHs, LovuIsE B. Missionary 
Education for the Junior High School 
Age. Friendship Press, c1944, 63p. 35c. 


INTER-COUNCIL FIELD DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN COOPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
Plan Book. Friendship Press, 1945. 
96p. 20c. 


JEMISON, MARGARET M. A Methodist 
Courtship. The Library, Emory Uni- 
versity, 1945. 27p. Emory University 
Publications, Series ITI. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION. 
Community Recreation Buildings as 
War Memorials. National Recreation 
Association, c1944. 55p. $1.00. 


PINTNER, Rupo.tF. Pintner General 
Ability Tests. World Book Co., 1945. 
Non-language Series. 


Suute, W. G., SHirK, W. W., PorTEr, 
G. F., AnD Hemenway, C. Pad of Fifty 
Sheets, Each Containing Form Sheets 
for Line of Position by H. O. 211 and 
H. O. 214. Macmillan and Co., 1944. 





IJnualuatle for planning the 
POSTWAR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Who knows how long it will be before another thorough, constructive 
investigation of elementary education, such as that of the Regents’ In- 
quiry, can be made again? For this one report, $50,000 was appropriat- 
ed and spent. Fourteen elementary-education authorities and special- 
ists from many sections of the nation were brought together to conduct 
the work. Their field work took them into elementary schools of varied 
sizes and conditions to provide a cross-section. Their findings and their 
recommendations are available in this 408 page book...“one of the 
finest and most indispensable elementary-education books of the 
decade.” Order a copy today for 10-day free examination. 





A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the character and cost of education in New York State 


The Changing Elementary School 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER, Univ. of Minnesota 


And the following staff of experts: W. S. Gray, Univ. of Chicago; Ber- 
nice Leary, U. S. Office of Education; C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale Univ.; 
C. C. Wilson, Hartford, Conn.; Martha MacDonald, Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago; Edgar Wesley, Univ. of Minnesota; Howard Wilson, Harvard 
Univ.; C. L. Thiele, Detroit, Mich.; Dora V. Smith, Univ. of Minnesota; 
Robert S. Hilpert, Univ. of Minnesota; C. J. Anderson, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Sherman Crayton, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Everett B. Sackett, 
Albany, N. Y. 


The results of 2 $50,000 investigation by 
14 elementary-ichool experts 


9 chapters on the strengths and weaknesses of elementary schools to- 
day—packed with recommendations for improvements. 

6 chapters by specialists on the teaching of major elementary-school 
subjects—one chapter each on social studies, health, English, 
mathematics, art, and reading—with recommendations for im- 
provements in each subject. 











Net professional price $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. {Foyt 4: 
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Beginning the Second 
Hundred Years 


The General Assembly of Tennessee on December 11, 1845, 
chartered this Company by Special Legislative Act ... We are 
still operating under this ancient charter . .. We have never 
been in receivership—we have never been reorganized—we 
have never defaulted upon, failed to pay nor sought to com- 
promise a fixed obligation . .. We gave the public fair and hon- 
orable service the first hundred years, and we propese to give 
more and finer service in the future ... As a beginning we have 
just started the colossal task of reducing curves and grades from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Atlanta, Georgia. This work will take 
about four years to complete and will cost approximately 
$2,600,000.00 . . . The idea was conceived by our own people 
and the work will be done by men living in the territory we 
are privileged to serve. This will eventually mean heavier and 
faster trains, at greater speeds, with greater safety . . . Thus 
we will have more jobs for our own magnificent forces and for 
our returning soldiers ... We love America and the American 
way of life. We love the South and all it stands for and has 
stood for ... We plan and hope and expect to be the best public 
servant ever chartered under the laws of Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 











Guiding Youth in the Secondary School 


Leslie L. Chisholm Tested under practical conditions in a wide variety of 
secondary schools, the material in this book covers the 
entire field of pupil guidance in the high school: edu- 
cational, vocational, cultural, health, and social. $3.25 


Foundations of Reading Instruction 
@With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 


Emmett A. Betts Written by a recognized authority, this book is a con- 
crete text on the successful methods of teaching read- 
ing. It covers, step-by-step, all the important phases of 
reading instruction, using practical examples. $4.50 


Music Education in the Elementary School 


B. Marian Brooks This book lays a solid foundation for sound practices 
in teaching music in the elementary school. It presents 
rhythmic experiences, music as a language art, and ap- 
preciation as three fundamental ideas. $3.50 


Harry A. Brown 


American Book Company 
300 Pike Street @ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














In answer to an increasing Just off the press 
demand in high schools JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


PSYCHOLOGY and the SCHOOL 


By William C. Kvaraceus 
Principles and Applications New light on the function of the school 
in relation to the control of juvenile 


By T. L. Engle delinquency. 


Will help the student to understand RADIO and the SCHOOL 
ae AH others. Provides a broad Edited by pS aE a Woelfel 
oundation for further learning, : 

whether formal or informal. Tech- & I. Keith Tyler 

nical details have been omitted but Deals with school broadcasts, their 
the scientific point of view has been value, utilization, integration with 
emphasized and maintained. school programs, and services. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chitago 16 








